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Joun Apair, who reviews Miguel 
Covarrubias’ new book on American 
Indian art in this issue, is an anthro- 
pologist with a long-standing inter- 
est in the ethnic aspects of art. He 
lives in Corrales, New Mexico, and 
at present is on the staff of Cornell 
University Medical College. 


James APPLEGATE has taught Eng- 
lish at the University of Rochester, 
is currently engaged in independent 
research at the British Museum in 
London, This is his first publication. 


GrorGcE ARMS in 1951 assumed the 
editorship of New Mexico Quar- 
TERLY at the time Joaquin Ortega 
was forced to give up that position 
due to ill health. Professor Arms con- 
tributed the memorial of Dr. Ortega 
which prefaces this issue of the 
QUARTERLY. 


Cyrit Bircu, Lecturer in Chinese at 
London University’s School of Ori- 
ental and African Studies, was born 
in Lancashire, has served in the 
British Army Intelligence Corps and 
the Foreign Office, is preparing a 
“volume of translated stories from 
the collection Ku chin hsiao shuo,” 
while continuing research on Chi- 
nese colloquial fiction. 


Cuartes Borwe is currently a 
Teaching Assistant and Ph.D. can- 
didate in the University of Wiscon- 
sin English Department. He has 
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been published in Beloit Poetry 
Journal, Atlantic Monthly, and will 
appear in the November American 
Literature. 


Lorraine CaLnoun, whose first pub- 
lished story (‘““The Annual Picnic”) 
appeared in Summer 1954 NMQ, 
has since appeared in Epoch and 
Folio. She and her husband grow 
“citrus and sub-tropicals” in Ft. 
Pierce, Florida. 


Carvet Coiins is Associate Profes- 
sor of English at M.1.T. His writings 
on American literature and folklore 
appear regularly in numerous re- 
views. Professor Collins is at present 
working on a book concerning The 
Spirit of the Times, the paper in 
which many of the Sut Lovingood 
sketches first appeared. 


Sister Mary Francis of the Poor 
Clare Monastery of our Lady of 
Guadalupe, Roswell, New Mexico, 
was born (1921) and educated in St. 
Louis (St. Alphonsus elementary 
and high school, St. Louis Univer- 
sity) and entered a teaching Order 
at the age of 19, the cloister of the 
contemplative Order of the Poor 
Clares at 21, and came with a pio- 
neer group of nuns to establish a 
new monastery of the Order at Ros- 
well in 1948. Her poems have ap- 
peared in Spirit, The Cord, Friar, 
Commonweal, St. Anthony's Mes- 
senger and Miraculous Medal. Her 
second collection of poems will be 
printed this year by The Franciscan 
Institute of America (her first, 
Whom I Have Loved, was published 
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JOAQUIN ORTEGA, 1892-1955 


The death of Joaquin Ortega, August 23, at Rondo, Spain, 
has been felt deeply by all those who knew him. In these 
pages it is appropriate to mark the debt to him of the New 
Mexico Quarter y, for in the three years of his editorship 
he gave his rich experience and vitality to it without measure. 

The Quarterty had reached its eighteenth year when he 
became its editor in 1948. It does not underestimate the large- 
ness of the work of the earlier editors, or of the later, to think 
with particular happiness of his three years with it and of how 
they summed up the magazine’s past and gave confidence to 
its future. For a detailed sense of what his accomplishment 
was, one can turn back to his preliminary statement when he 
became editor (Winter, 1948, XVIII, 492-495), to his retro- 
spective glance in the introduction of New Mexico Artists 
(1952), and to the numbers themselves from 1948 to 1951. But 
more than any one piece or series of pieces, one recalls the 
sense of excitement. One looked to see what the QUARTERLY 
would do next. One always knew, even when the score disap- 
pointed, that the game was still being played. 

Perhaps the key quality of Keen Ortega as an editor was his 
being an artist and a writer in every way except for the actual 
picture or book. He made others write at their best, whether 
they were established men of letters or beginners or experts 
on their subjects who had never written before. Into his edit- 
ing went the clarity, the sensitivity, the surge of life that 
made him a great editor and — both inside and outside the 
Quarrerty — that made him the scholar, the humanist, the 
friend we loved. 














Babette Sassoon 


PARADISE LOST 


HEN GREGORY FROAM was a little boy he used to be 

sent out to play in the ten o'clock sun, and every day 

excepting those when the rain made mud along the 
garden walks and dimmed the yellow asters in their beds, he 
could be seen conducting with himself serious and solitary games. 
But who knew what was going on in his mind, or could guess the 
sense of his gestures? Who watched the childish antics, assisted 
at the solemn coronations, shuddered at the murders, who lan- 
guished with the unhappy queens and wept at their burials, who 
applauded the knight’s valor or marveled at his impossible suc- 
cess? Gregory Froam played to his own audience. Occasionally 
the study window opened and his father emerged like a snail 
from the house, a horn of pencil sprouting from behind his ear 
as if to test the safety of the morning air. His spectacles gleaming 
like a polished shell, he would lean out cautiously as though he 
were being pulled from a secure habitat into the fearsome wilder- 
ness. Immediately his timid glance would cross upon his son 
playing in the garden and immediately some benign phrase 
would rise to his lips; like a snail braving a fragile stalk he would 
lean further out to make himself heard. But Gregory played on 
as though no voice could interrupt the flow of his soliloquy. ‘Ah, 
castles in Spain,’’ would murmur Mr. Froam and withdraw to 
his own solitary games. 

But Mrs. Froam did not confine herself to an upstairs window. 
All morning long she would fly from house to garden. Like a 
piece of paper on a restless breeze she would circle vaguely about 
Gregory. Wisps of hair curled moistly over her small white fore- 
head. There was a constant dampness on her as though nature 
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had bestowed her with an eternal dew, and she would always be 
slightly out of breath. She would appear suddenly in the garden 
and Gregory would feel her hesitating touch on his arm before 
looking up. “Oh, Gregory, wouldn’t you like a brownie?” she 
would open, but “No, thank you, Mummy” he would reply po- 
litely. Immediately she would be gone, only to return the next 
moment, and back and forth she would shuttle like a piece of 
paper on the wind’s will. 

Gregory was the child of her late middle age. Heretofore her 
life had been a long reverie; her existence curled like a lonely 
wisp of haze through an immense sky, for she looked at the world 
and did not see herself therein, she gazed upon her husband and 
was no part of him. All during the day she stared into her coffee 
cup, into her hairbrush, through her footstool and through the 
walls, and into Mr. Froam’s pipe without feeling akin to any- 
thing, and in the evening she sat immobile in her armchair while 
her knitting lengthened, and barely would her fingers seem to 
move to the click click of the needles, while behind her half- 
closed lids her reveries were of vacant nothings. Her dreams wan- 
dered ceaselessly in and out of the world like a string of smoke in 
a huge concrete universe and like a string of smoke they never 
broke against its hardness but only dissolved to appear again, a 
filmy curl of haze floating through space. But suddenly the most 
astonishing event of her life occurred. Gregory Froam, her first 
and only son was born. Eight years had not yet accustomed her 
to her tremendous role. No longer would long reveries hold her 
to her knitting or musings over the many coffees; she was full of 
awe over her duties and of uncertainty as to what they were. Her 
old calm life was dissolved into agitation, for every time that she 
looked upon Gregory such a helpless guilt poured through her 
that, unable to sit still, she would start up and run towards him. 
With toys and a thousand trifling cares she made herself the 
source of a constant flow of offerings and tried to quell the surge 
of her uneasiness. For a long time she even observed a ritual of 
reading to Gregory from her own childhood books, and many an 
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hour she spent trying to sound like innumerable fanciful beasts 
and machines, while his attention gradually fell away. One day, 
when Gregory was five years old, it suddenly occurred to her that 
he knew how to read. From then on all his thoughts became a 
mystery to her and every part of him was a closed door against 
her ignorance. Had she known she was going to have a child she 
would have kept more in touch with her husband. 

But Mr. Froam was even more amazed than his wife by the 
sudden apparition into the world of his little son. A child posed 
problems before which a scholar of English literature stared ap- 
palled and, for one who had spent his life embroiled in the recol- 
lections of the great, an undeveloped mind was a task too prepos- 
terous to undertake. He resolved his responsibilities by giving 
Gregory a filter of literature through his own notes and every 
month sheaves of scribbled yellow paper were handed down from 
father to son like bundles of old clothes to fit as best they could. 
On his eighth birthday he was given his first book—an edition of 
Paradise Lost illustrated by Blake. What Gregory understood of 
notes or book his father never discovered, and his ignorance agi- 
tated him. Yet there were moments sitting at his polished and 
neat desk when he felt a great delight that there was another man 
in the house, that that man would grow up a great student and, 
like his father, ponder the inscrutable phrases, the veiled biogra 
phies, the intimate secrets of the great writers. For Mr. Froam 
had the soul of a detective who ferrets out all the pains and joys 
unwittingly translated into the innocent paragraph. Though he 
did not weep and smile and shudder with any author, though he 
did not feel akin to any of the experiences he read about, still he 
felt the rays of a blessed satisfaction pour like unction on his tra 
vails when, after reading their works, he had unknotted the cen 
ter of their happiness and sorrow. What confusion then did this 
little child throw into his old and littered mind; he who could 
pry from the most obstinate his secret wound, was at a loss to 
know what his son might think of the most unimportant trifle. 
The thought nagged him, no longer did confidence reign at his 
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right hand and direct his inquisitive eye. From the vast catalog of 
his reading he found no clue to his son’s innermost feelings, and 
his only consolation was that one day Gregory would become a 
writer and that, as an eager father, he would read his every scrib- 
bling. But in the meanwhile Gregory played alone and to his 
own amusement. 

One morning, the sun was shining, the leaves were bright in 
the sun, the asters were yellower than usual, the grass seemed 
greener than on any other day; on the rocks that made a border 
for the lawn a lizard slipped, dragging his tail like a train from 
his squat legs; the bees rocked on the asters, the flies made a som- 
nolent drugging music; the garden was enclosed in a joyous hum- 
ming, and above, the clouds slipped by; in the branches the birds 
made a loud noise singing to each other. Gregory laughed and 
played to himself; the sun was on his hair and in his eyes; he 
played and ran his secret games, and he was a part of the garden. 

Mrs. Froam came out and watched him, the light on her wisps 
of hair and her pale damp forehead. Her son had his back to her, 
absorbed in his game and talking to himself. Suddenly she want- 
ed to play, and said, “Oh, Greg, would you like to play with me?” 

“Alright, Mummy.” 

‘Well then, how shall I do it? Is it any special game you're 
playing?” 

“No.” 

“Then I'll try and think of something. Let’s see, what. Oh, 
what, Gregory? Think of something.” 

“I often play Paradise Lost, but I take all the parts. Do you 
want to watch me?” 

“I wish I could be something in it, | mean I'd like to take a 
part. Let’s see, what are the parts?”’ 

“If you like, I'll let you play the serpent.” 

“Oh. Wonderful. Then, I’m the serpent. Who are you?”’ 

“I’m Eve. But you have to be like a serpent.” 

“Well, what shall I do? Oh, what shall I do, Gregory?” 

“Don't you know, Mummy? Lie down.” 
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The sun was yellow on the ground, and the grass was green on 
the ground under the sun; Mrs. Froam lay down awkwardly, and 
did not look much like a serpent. 

“Undulate.” said her son. 

“What?” 

“Undulate. Otherwise you'll look like Adam sleeping.” 

“Undulate? How do you mean?” 

“Oh, Mummy, like this, see.” But Mrs. Froam was a poor ser- 
pent that jerked through the ten o'clock sun. Then Gregory went 
up to her and said, ‘Thee, serpent, subtlest beast of all the field I 
knew, but not with human voice endued.” 

“Oh, Gregory, what do I do now? Can I stop moving?” 

‘Now you say, Easy to me it is to tell thee all. . .” 

“But I mean do I stop wriggling?” 

“Of course not, that’s what makes you so fascinating to me. 
You're all gold with huge eyes and your head is up. You're re- 
fulgent. That's why I can’t resist you when you point the apple 
tree to me.” 

“I see, I see. Well now, I'll have to get up to point the tree.” 

“No, Mummy, you're a serpent, so all you can do is raise your 
head and point your tongue out.” 

A fatigued serpent raised itself in search of an apple tree, when 
suddenly from an upstairs window a head appeared, a pencil 
stuck behind its ear, the brows contracted as in ponderous 
thought, yet with just such a slight arch of surprise as though 
some trivial interruption had flirted its way through a grave task. 
For Mr. Froam surveyed the garden, and it seemed inviting; on 
the branch of a tree near his window there was a nest of birds, and 
the fledgelings were adventuring on their wobbly feet. His head 
went in, and he appeared in the garden. 

“Are you sunbathing, my dear?”’ 

“I'ma serpent, and Gregory is Eve, and I'm tempting him with 
an apple, dear.” 

“Oh, I recognize it, I recognize it, Gregory; you're enacting 
Paradise Lost. How splendid a pastime. Ah, in the mouths of 
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babes,” he murmured. “I should like to perform the role of 
God,” 

“I’m always God” said Gregory, “I take all the parts.” 

“Don’t you think you ought to respect your elders?”’ 

“I’m God.” repeated Gregory. 

“Since your mother is the serpent, I could be something too. 
Wouldn't you like to play with me?” 

“You and Mummy can be Adam and Eve, if you like, but I’m 
God.” Mrs. Froam ceased squirming and got up to stand next to 
her husband. Gregory directed them. “You shouldn't have any 
clothes on.” She removed her sweater, and he his tie. 

“Now huddle up together, and I'll be the sword of God.” 
Gregory stood in front of them and looked his most majestic. He 
stood near the tree and the sunlight fell in stipples on him, and 
his arm thrust out from the light and shade; they did not move 
but stood staring at him till he said, ‘‘Now you have to go.” They 
walked on, and then turned as for directions. 

“Go on, go on, you have to go into the house and not come 
back, because you're banished forever.” So they walked, not hand 
in hand, but she a little ahead wiping her wet forehead, and he 
lagging with more ponderous step; as they reached the door, they 
both turned around and saw God who, omnipotent in his garden, 


paid them no heed. 














Catalan Poetry 


THE FOUR POETS here represented were born in Barcelona, 
where the architect Gaudi at the turn of the present century left 
behind the most bizarre buildings in Christendom since Chur- 
rigueresque Baroque—the Sagrada Familia itself, with its giant 
bishop's crooks, or croziers, in place of the towers of a Gothic 
cathedral, and, lining the wide, well-tended, middle class Paseo 
de Gracia, houses forming and breaking like waves (undulating 
cement mimicking the sea), as well as a circus house (air vents on 
the roof in the shape of tin horns and clowns’ hats). Barcelona is 
the city where Dali will deliver a lecture before the members of 
the chief literary club, the solid, utterly respectable, traditional- 
ist Ateneo Barcelonés, with an omelet tied to his head—to the 
immense approbation of the assembled men of status; where the 
monks of the cloister opposite the Palacio de la Musica will ring 
their bells with deafening clangor at the height of a performance 
by some notable foreign artist by way of continuing a feud of 
medieval flavor which they are carrying on with the administra 
tion of the concert hall; where the intermittently-forbidden 
sardana is danced by immense crowds in dead, incredible silence, 
only the wail of the Arabic instruments redeeming the scene 
from the world of dreams. 

The Catalan language—fantastic, ancient, forbidden—is the 
language of fantaisistes and Franciscan burghers. There is both 
fancy and sobriety in it, as there is in this poetry. 

All of the present poets are young (the oldest born in 1917, the 
youngest in 1930). Sarsanedas was educated in France and has 
taught at the University of Glasgow. Manent is interesting in 
connection with Great Britain, since his father is the well-known 
poet Maria, “who is responsible for a great deal of the interest in 


English poetry which has marked recent developments in Cata- 
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lonia,’’ to quote Joan Gili, editor of the recent Anthology of Ca- 
talan Lyric Poetry. Both Manent and Perucho are trained in law, 
and Perucho has served as a judge in Barcelona. 

At best, these men move in the shadowy realm of a minor lit- 
erature. Today, their very language leads a fugitive existence. 
Madrid forbids journals in Catalan; and in Europe, where the 
press, even the daily press, avails itself of literary contributions, 
this means the loss of the opportunity to make effective litera- 
ture. Still, there is an international output in Catalan poetry. 
Every year a jocs florals is held, a floral games, an Olympiad of 
verse. Poets writing in Catalan from all over the world compete. 
Every year the Olympiad is held in a different city. In the old 
days—the games were first established in Barcelona in 1393, and 
reinstated, after Bourbon suppression, in 1859—it was mainly at 
Barcelona. But last year they were held in Sao Paulo, Brazil; in 
previous years in Mexico City and Paris, and in May of this year, 
the Olympiad took place in San José, Costa Rica. 

—A.K. 


ANOTHER MORNING OF DEATH 


(“Altra aurora de la mort’’) 


Eagle of light, launched against me 

any day, now that I find myself suspended 

over the abyss and it’s God measures out my words, 

with gentle solid voice sustaining me in combat, 

I shall stay awake until I see myself reflected in the mirror 
of your clouded face and simple speech. 


ALBERT MANENT 
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SICK LANDSCAPE 
(“Paisatge Malalt’’) 


The heart treads the wood 
the heart altogether lost in rain 
splashing through the planks of sleep to the beach. 


Long is the river 
murmured by birds round the cuff of the water. 


The gulls, the crows battle from weeping to screams 
for the chills in their sky of perfervid mimicry. 


The languor of the air goes from blue to white 
replenishing the river. 


It can not be, in memory, 
that a hand of crystals shimmering with intimate light 
will dissipate the bitter smoke of a secret fire of iron. 


And if the night came? 
The night is already coming and already going. 
And the same mists hang upon the river. 


DOWNCAST 
(“Trista’’) 


O love, I knew thee white 

and did not know that life was shght; 
life, your skin 

above a warm grave sea 

black with star dirt 

settling lightly. 
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Before that: 

in the gentle, tepid night, 

where great and silent winds 

slowly bear a luminous mist along, 

in the insecure grace of your waist and gesture, 
I knew: 

that night at your breast 

promised peace and life; 

the night, between us 

like a slight lace fan. 


You've gone your way 

—silence dogs the route of the water— 
and behind the towering night 

your absence hurtles down. 


JORDI SARSANEDAS 


SONNET WRITTEN 
IN THE FACE OF DEATH 


(“Sonet escrit de caraa la mort’) 


In the concentric circles of your staring iris, 
as in water stirred by a delirious stone, 

I see my broken image perish, 

in sight of you, drowning alone. 


Tiny sands of martyrdoms 

and shining stones of ice and flame 

light up the cities of mausoleums 

which dot the depths of this death-side plain. 


On the day when the water is stilled, 
though, and your eye is clear as pulse 
I may finally see my face fulfilled, 
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and once past the moment of menace 
—my mouth adroop and upside down- 
I'll come to scrape the bottom of doom, 


JOSEP PALAU 


THE LOVERS 


(“Els amants’’) 


They loved the flattery, 

petty and cruel, 

under each glance. 

They loved the slow sheltered afternoons, 

the trembling lips 

where innocence is like a flower 
corrupted, 

that shame makes delicate. 

They loved the furtive kisses 

mouth to mouth with a desperate sky, 

because desire 


clamored in exasperation in their bodies, 
invincible and sure. 


They loved, they loved. 

They believed in their martyred dawns, 
or an agonized impulse 

which isolated them from the light of men 
and from the forced smiles 

before faces chastely perverse. 


They were reliving a love or a myth, 
ignoring 
that one life always covets another 


life 
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just as one death always covets another 
death. 

And still they divined some glory. 

But, hard and cruel, 

the shame of the world pursued them. 

They did not love their bodies. 

They loved an obscure and cowardly victory 
over their own worn voices, 

over records which still held 

through centuries of misery and misfortune. 


The seeds of love feigned love: 
an impossible forgetfulness in the silent night. 


JOAN PERUCHO 


—Translations by Anthony Kerrigan 








Miguel de Unamuno 


THE MADNESS 
OF DOCTOR MONTARCO 


FIRST MET DR. MONTARCO just after his arrival in the city. A 
secret attraction drew me to him. His appearance was obvi- 
ously in his favor, and his face had an open and guileless 
look about it. He was tall, blond, robust, yet quick in movement. 
He immediately made a friend of everyone he knew, because if 
he was not to make a person his friend, he refrained from making 
him his acquaintance. It was difficult to know which of his ges- 
tures were natural and which were studied, so subtly had he com 
bined naturalness and art. From this proceeded the fact that 
while there were some who criticised him for affectation and 
found his simplicity studied, others of us thought that whatever 
he did was natural and spontaneous. He himself told me later: 
“There are gestures which, natural enough to begin with, later 
become artificial after they have been repeatedly praised. And 
then there are other gestures which, though we have acquired 
them after hard work and even against our very nature, end by 
becoming completely natural and seem native to us.” 

This observation should be enough to show that Dr. Montarco 
was not, while he was still of sound mind, the extravagant per- 
sonality which many claimed. Far from it. He was, on the con- 
trary, a man who in conversation expressed discreet and judicious 
opinions. Only on rare occasions, and even then only with per 
sons completely in his confidence (as I came to be), did he un 
bridle his feelings and let himself go; it was then he would 
indulge in vehement invective against the people who sur- 
rounded him and from whom he had to gain his livelihood. 
And thus was prefigured the abyss into which his spirit was 


finally to fall. 
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He was one of the most orderly and simple men I have ever 
known. He was not a “connoisseur” or collector of anything, not 
even of books, nor did I ever detect in him any monomania what- 
ever. His practice, his home, and his literary work: these were his 
only preoccupations. He had a wife and two daughters, aged 
eight and ten, when he arrived in the city. He was preceded by 
a very good reputation as a doctor; nevertheless, it was no secret 
that he had been forced by his peculiar conduct to leave his 
native town. His greatest peculiarity, in the eyes of his medical 
colleagues, lay in the fact that although he was an excellent prac- 
titioner and very well versed in medical science and biology, and 
that although he was a voluminous writer, it never seemed to 
occur to him to write about medicine. As he told me once, in his 
characteristically violent manner: “Why must these idiots insist 
that I write of professional matters? I studied medicine simply to 
cure sick people and earn my living doing so. Do I cure them? 
I do; and therefore let them leave me in peace and spare me their 
nonsense, and let them keep out of my business, I earn my living 
as conscientiously as I can, and, once my living is made, I do with 
my life what I want, and not what these louts want me to do. You 
can't imagine what profound misery of a moral sort there is in 
the attempt, which so many people make, to confine everybody 
to a specialty. For my part, I find a tremendous advantage in 
living from one activity and for another. ... You probably don’t 
need to be reminded of Schopenhauer’s justified denunciation of 
professional philosophers and busybodies.” 

A little while after arriving in the city, and after he had built 
up a better than average practice and had acquired the reputa- 
tion of a serious, careful, painstaking and well-endowed doctor, 
a local journal published his first story, a story half-way between 
fantasy and humor, without descriptive writing and without a 
moral. ‘Two days later I found him very upset; when I asked the 
reason, he burst forth: ‘Do you think I’m going to be able to 
resist the overwhelming pressure of the idiocy prevailing here? 
Tell me, do you think so? It’s the same thing all over again, 
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exactly the same as in my town, the very same! And just as hap- 
pened there, I'll end by becoming known as a madman. I, who 
am a marvel of calm. And my patients will gradually drop away, 
and I'll lose my practice. Then the dismal days will come again, 
days filled with despair, disgust, and bad temper, and I will have 
to leave here just as I had to leave my own town.” 

“But what has happened?” I was finally able to ask. 

“What has happened? Simply that five people have already 
approached me to ask what I meant by writing the piece of fic- 
tion I just published, what I intended to say, and what bearing 
did it have. Idiots, idiots, and thrice idiots! They're worse than 
children who break dolls to find out what's inside. This town 
has no hope of salvation, my friend; it’s simply condemned to 
seriousness and silliness, two blood sisters. People here have the 
souls of school-teachers. They believe no one could write except 
to prove something, or defend or attack some proposition, or 
from an ulterior motive. One of these blockheads asked me the 
meaning of my story and by way of reply I asked him: ‘Did it 
amuse you?’ And he answered: ‘As far as that goes, it certainly 
did; as a matter of fact, I found it quite amusing; but....’ I left 
the last word in his mouth, because as soon as he reached this 
point in the conversation, I turned my back on him and walked 
away. That a piece of writing is amusing wasn't enough for this 
monster. They have the souls of school-teachers, the souls of 
school-teachers!” 

“But, now...” I ventured to take up the argument. 

“Listen,” he interrupted, ‘don't you come at me with any 
more ‘buts’. Don't bother. The infectious disease, the itch of our 
Spanish literature, is the urge to preach. Everywhere a sermon, 
and a bad sermon at that. Every little Christ sets himself up to 
dispense advice, and does it with a poker-face. I remember pick 
ing up the Moral Epistle to Fabian and being unable to get be- 
yond the first three verses; I simply couldn't stomach it. This 
breed of man is totally devoid of imagination, and so all his 
madness is merely silly. An oyster-like breed—there’s no use of 
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your denying it— oysters, that’s what they are, nothing but 
oysters. Everything here savors of oyster beds, or ground muck. 
I feel like I’m living among human tubers. And they don’t even 
break through the ground, or lift their heads up, like regular 
tubers.” 

In any case, Dr. Montarco did not take heed, and he went and 
published another story, more satirical and fantastic than the 
first. I recall Servando Fernandez Gémez, a patient of Dr. Mon- 
tarco, discussing it with me. 

“Well sir,” said the good Fern4ndez Gomez, “I really don't 
know what to do now that my doctor has published his stories.” 

“How is that?” I asked him with some surprise. 

“Frankly, it seems rather risky, putting oneself in the hands 
of a man who writes things like that.” 

“Come, now, he gives you good care as a doctor, doesn’t he?”’ 

“There's no question of that. I've no complaint on that score. 
Ever since putting myself in his hands, consulting with him and 
following his regimen, I'm much better and every day I notice a 
further improvement. Still, those pieces of his . . . he must not be 
well himself. He sounds as if he had a head full of crickets.” 

“Don’t be alarmed, Don Servando. I have many dealings with 
him, as you know, and I've observed nothing at all wrong with 
him. He is a very sensible man.” 

“When one talks to him he answers appropriately enough and 
what he says is very sensible, but...” 

“Listen, I’d rather have a man operate on me who had a steady 
hand and eye even if he did speak wildly (though Montarco 
doesn’t do that either), than a man who was exquisitely proper, 
full of sententious wisdom and every kind of platitude, and then 
went ahead and threw my whole body out of joint.” 

“That may be. Still...” 

The next day I asked Dr. Montarco about Fernandez Gomez, 
and he responded dryly: “A constitutional fool!” 

“What's that?” 
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“A fool by physiological constitution, a nativitate, congenital, 
irremediable.” 

“Sounds like the absolute and eternal fool.”’ 

“No doubt ... for, in this area, an Absolute fool and a Consti- 
tutional one are the same thing; it’s not as in politics, where the 
Absolutists and the Constitutionalists are at opposite poles.” 

“He says your head must be full of crickets...” 

“And his head, and those of his kind, are full of cockroaches. 
And cockroaches are merely mute crickets. At least mine can 
sing, or chirrup, or creak out something.” 

A short time later the doctor published his third tale; and this 
time the narrative was more pointed, full of ironies, mockery, 
and ill-concealed invective. 

“I don’t know whether you're doing the wisest thing by pub 
lishing these stories,’’ I told him. 

“By heaven, I have to. I simply have to express myself and 
work off my feelings. If I didn’t write out these atrocities I'd end 
by committing them. I know well enough what I’m doing.” 

‘There are some people who say that all this doesn’t suit a 
man of your age, position, and profession . . .” I said by way of 
drawing him out. 

At this, he jumped to his feet and exclaimed: 

“Just as I told you, exactly what I've said a thousand times: 
I'll have to go away from here, or I shall die of hunger, or they'll 
drive me crazy, or all of these things together. Yes, that’s it, all 
three at once: I shall have to leave, a madman, to die of hunger. 
And they talk about my position, do they? What do those block 
heads mean by position? Listen, believe me, we shall never 
emerge from barbarism in Spain, never be more than fancy 
Moroccans, fancy and false, for we'd be better off being our sim 
ple African selves, until we stop insisting that our chief of state 
be illiterate, that he write not a word, not even a volume of epi 
grams, or some children’s tales, or a farce, while he is in office. 
He risks his prestige by literacy, they say. Meanwhile, we risk 
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our history and our evolution with the opposite. How stupid and 
heavy-handed we are!” 

Thus impelled by a fatal insight did Dr. Montarco set himself 
to combat the public sentiment of the city in which he lived and 
worked. At the same time he strove to be more and more consci- 
entious and meticulous in his professional duties and in his civic 
and domestic obligations. He took extreme care to attend to his 
patients in every way, and to study their ills. He greeted every 
one with extreme affability; he was rude to no one. In speaking 
to a person he would choose the topic he thought most likely to 
interest them, seeking thus to please them. In his private life he 
continued to be the ideal, the exemplary, husband and father. 
Still, his tales continued to grow more fanciful and extravagant: 
such was the opinion of the multitude, who also thought he was 
straying further and further from the “normal,” the “usual.” 
And his patients were beginning to abandon him, creating a 
void around him. Whereupon his ill-concealed animosity be- 
came evident once more. 

And this was not the worst of it, for a malicious rumor began 
to take form and to spread: he was said to be arrogant. Without 
foundation of any sort, it began to be whispered that the doctor 
was a haughty spirit, a man concerned only with himself, who 
gave himself airs and considered himself a genius, while he 
thought other people poor devils incapable of understanding 
him. I told him about this consensus of opinion, and this time, 
instead of breaking out into one of his customary diatribes, as 
I had expected, he answered me calmly: 

“Haughty and proud am I? No! Only ignorant people, fools, 
are ever really haughty; and frankly, I don’t consider myself a 
fool; my type of foolishness doesn’t qualify me. If we actually 
could peer into the depths of each other’s conscience like that! 
I know they think I am disdainful of others, but they are wrong. 
The truth is merely that I don’t have the same opinion of them 
that they have of themselves. And besides—I might as well tell 
you what I'm really thinking—what is all this talk about pride 
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and striving for superivrity worth anyway? For the truth is, my 
friend, that when a man tries to get ahead of others he is simply 
trying to save himself. When a man tries to drown out the names 
of other men he is merely trying to insure that his own be pre- 
served in the memory of living men, because he knows that pos- 
terity is a close-meshed sieve which allows few names to get 
through to other ages. For instance, have you ever noticed the 
way a fly-trap works?” 

‘What do you mean? What kind ofa... ?” 

“One of those bottles filled with water, which in the country 
are set around to catch flies. The poor flies try to save themselves 
and, since there is no way out but to climb on the backs of others, 
and thus navigate on cadavers in those enclosed waters of death, 
a ferocious struggle takes place to see which one can win out. 
They do not in the least mean to drown each other; all they are 
trying to do is to stay afloat. Just so in the struggle for fame, which 
is a thousand times more terrible than the struggle for bread.” 

“And the struggle for life,” I added, “is the same, too. 
Darwin...” 

“Darwin?” he cut me off. ““‘Do you know the book Biological 
Problems by William Henry Rolph?” 

“No.” 

“Well, read it. Read it and you will see that it is not the growth 
and multiplication of a species which necessitates more food and 
which leads to such struggle, but rather that it is a tendency to 
ward needing more and more food, an impulse to go beyond the 
purely necessary, to exceed it, which causes a species to grow and 
multiply. It is not an instinct toward self-preservation which 
impels us to action, but rather an instinct toward expansion, to 
ward invasion and encroachment. We don't strive to maintain 
ourselves only, but to be more than we are already, to be every 
thing. In the strong words of Father Alonso Rodriguez, that great 
man, we are driven by an ‘appetite for the divine.’ Yes, an appe 
tite for the divine. ‘You will be as gods!’: thus it was the Devil 


tempted our first parents, they say. Whoever doesn’t aspire to be 
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more than he is, will not be anything. All or nothing! There is 
profound meaning in that. Whatever Reason may tell us—that 
great liar who has invented, for the consolation of failures, the 
doctrine of the golden mean, the aurea mediocritas, the ‘neither 
envied nor envying’ and other such nonsense—whatever Reason 
may tell us—and she is not only a liar but a great whore—in our 
innermost soul, which we now call the Unconscious, with a cap- 
ital U, in the depths of our spirit, we know that in order to avoid 
becoming, sooner or later, nothing, the best course to follow is 
to attempt to become all. 

“The struggle for life, for the more-than-life, rather, is an 
offensive and not a defensive struggle. ... In this Rolph is quite 
right. And I, my friend, do not defend myself; I am never on the 
defensive; instead I believe in the attack. I don’t want a shield, 
which would only weigh me down and hinder me. I don’t want 
anything but a sword, I would rather deliver fifty blows, and 
receive ten back, than deliver only ten and not receive any. At- 
tack, attack, and no defense. Let them say what they want about 
me; I won't hear them, I'll take no notice, I will stop my ears, 
and if in spite of my precautions, word of what they say reaches 
me, I will not answer them. If we had centuries of time to spare, 
I would sooner be able to convince them that they are fools—and 
you may imagine the difficulty in doing that—than they would 
convince me I am mad or over-proud.” 

“But this purely offensive system of yours, Montarco my 
friend ...”’ I began. 

“Yes, yes,” he interrupted me again, “‘it has its flaws. And even 
one great danger, and that is that on the day my arm weakens or 
my sword is blunted they will trample me under their feet, drag 
me about, and make dust of me. But before that happens they 
will have already accomplished their purpose: they will have 
driven me mad.” 

And so it was to be. I began to suspect it when I heard him talk 
repeatedly about the character of madness, and to inveigh against 
reason. In the end, they would succeed in driving him mad. 
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He persisted in issuing his stories, fictions totally different 
from anything current at this time and place; and he persisted, 
simultaneously, in not departing one whit from the reasonable 
sort of life he outwardly led. His patients continued to leave 
him. Eventually, dire want made itself felt in his household. 
Finally, as a culmination to his troubles, he could no longer find 
a journal or paper to print his contributions, nor did his name 
make any headway or gain any ground in the republic of letters. 
It all came to an end when a few of us who were his friends took 
over responsibility for his wife and daughters, and arranged for 
him to go into an asylum. His verbal aggression had been grow 
ing steadily more pronounced. 

I remember as if it were yesterday the first day I visited him in 
the asylum where he was confined. The director, Dr. Atienza, had 
been a fellow student of Dr. Montarco and manifested an affec- 
tion and sympathy for him. 

“Well, he is quieter these days, more tranquil than at the be- 
ginning,” the director told me. ‘He reads a little, very little; I 
think it would be unwise to deprive him of reading matter abso 
lutely. Mostly, he reads the Quixote, and, if you were to pick up 
his copy of the book and open it at random, it would almost cer 
tainly open to Chapter 32, of the Second Part, where is to be 
found the reply made by Don Quixote to his critic, the ponder- 
ous ecclesiastic who at the table of the duke and duchess severely 
reprimanded the knight-errant for his mad fancies. If you want, 
we will go and see him now.” 

And we did so. 

“Tam very glad that you've come to call,” he exclaimed as soon 
as he saw me, raising his eyes from the Quixote, “I'm glad. I was 
just thinking and wondering if, despite what Christ tells us in 
the twenty-second verse of the fifth chapter of St. Matthew, we 
are ever permitted to make use of the forbidden weapon.” 
“And what is the forbidden weapon?” I asked him. 


“ee 


Whosoever shall call his brother ‘‘Fool!”’ shall be liable to 


the fires of Gehenna.’ You see what a terrible sentence that is. It 
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doesn’t say whoever calls him assassin, or thief, or bandit, or 
swindler, or coward, or whoreson, or cuckold, or liberal; no, it 
says, whosoever shall call him a ‘fool’. That, then, is the forbid- 
den weapon. Everything can be questioned except the intelli- 
gence, wit and judgment of other people. When a man takes it 


into his head to have aspirations, to presume to some special 


knowledge or talent, it’s even more complicated. There have 
been popes who, because they considered themselves great Lat- 
inists, would rather have been condemned as heretics than as 
poor Latinists guilty of solecisms. And there are weighty car- 
dinals who take greater pride in the purity of their literary style 
than in being good Christians, and for them orthodoxy is no 
more than a consequence of literary purity. The forbidden 
weapon! Just consider the comedy of politics: the participants 
accuse one another of the ugliest crimes, they charge each other 
with grave offenses, but they are always careful to call each other 
eloquent, clever, well-intentioned, talented. . . . For, ‘Whosoever 
shall call his brother a fool, shall be liable to the fires of Gehenna.’ 
Nevertheless, do you know why we make no real progress?”’ 

“Perhaps because we must carry tradition on our backs,” I ven- 
tured to say. 

“No, no, It’s simply because it is impossible to convince the 
fools that they are fools. On the day on which fools, that is to say, 
mankind, become truly convinced that they are just that, fools, 
on that day progress will have reached its goal. Man is born 
foolish. ... And yet whosoever calls his brother a fool shall ex- 
pose himself to the fires of Gehenna. And expose himself to hell- 
fire he did, that grave clergyman, ‘one of those who presume to 
govern great men’s houses, and who, not being nobly born them- 
selves, don’t know how to instruct those that are, but would have 
the liberality of the great measured by the narrowness of their 
own souls, making those whom they govern stingy, when they 
pretend to teach them frugality. ...’” 

“Do you see,’ Dr, Atienza whispered to me, “he knows chap- 
ters 31 and 32 of the second part of our book by heart.” 
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‘He exposed himself to hellfire, I say,” the poor madman went 
on, “this grave ecclesiastic who came out with the duke and 
duchess to receive Don Quixote, and who sat down at table with 
him, face to face while they ate. For, a little later, furious, stu- 
pidly envious, and animated by low passions decked out as high 
wisdom, this boor charged the duke with responsibility before 
Our Lord for the actions of this ‘good man’... . This good man, 
the ridiculous and pompous cleric called Don Quixote, and then 
went on to call him Mister Fool. Mister Fool! and he the great 
est madman of all time! But he condemned himself to hellfire 
for calling him that. And in hell he lies.” 

“Perhaps he is only in purgatory, for the mercy of God is 
infinite,” I dared to say. 

“But the guilt of the grave ecclesiastic—who clearly stands for 
our country in the book, and nothing else—is an enormous one, 
really enormous,” he continued, ignoring my qualifying sugges 
tion. ‘““That ponderous idiot, a genuine incarnation and repre 
sentative, if there ever was one, of that section of our population 
which considers itself cultured, that insufferable pedant, after 
rising peevishly from table and questioning the good sense of his 
lord, who was feeding him—though it is doubtful if he did any 
thing to earn his keep—said: ‘Well may fools be mad, when wise 
men celebrate their madness. Your Grace may remain with this 
pair, if you please, but for my part, as long as they are in this 
house, I shall keep to my quarters, and thus save myself the labor 
of reprehending what I can’t mend.’ And with that, ‘leaving the 
rest of his dinner behind him, away he flung.’ He went away; but 
not entirely, for he and his like still prowl about, classifying peo 
ple as sane or mad, and deciding which persons are which. . . . It's 


scandalous and hypocritical, but these great judges call Don 


Quixote ‘the sublime madman’ in public—and another packet 


of phrases they have heard somewhere—and in private, alone 
with themselves, they call him Mister Fool. Don Quixote, who, 
in order to go off in pursuit of an empire, the empire of fame, 


left Sancho Panza the government of an Island! And what office 
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did Mister Fool keep for himself? Not even a ministry! And after 
all, why did God create the world? For His greater glory, they 


say, to make it manifest. And should we do less? .. . Pride! Pride! 
Diabolic pride! That's the cry of the weak and impotent. Bring 


them here, all those grave and ponderous gentlemen infected 
with common sense. ...” 

“Let's leave,” Dr. Atienza whispered, “he is getting excited.” 

We cut short the visit with some excuse or other, and I took 
leave of my poor friend. 

“He has been driven mad,” Dr. Atienza said as soon as we 
were alone. “One of the wisest and sanest men I ever knew, and 
he has been driven mad.” 

‘Why do you say that?” I asked. “Why ‘driven’?”’ 

The greatest difference between the sane and the insane,” he 
answered me, “is that the sane, even though they may occasion- 
ally have mad thoughts, neither express them nor carry them out, 
while the insane—unless they are hopeless, in which case they do 
not think mad thoughts at all—have no power of inhibition, no 
ability to contain themselves. Who has not thought of carrying 
out some piece of madness—unless he is a person whose lack of 
imagination borders on imbecility? But he has known how to 
control himself. And if he doesn’t know, he evolves into a mad- 
man or a genius, to a greater or lesser extent of one or the other 
depending on his form of madness. It is very convenient to speak 
of ‘delusions’ in this connection, but any delusion which proves 
itself to be practical, or which impels us to maintain, advance, or 
intensify life, is just as real an emotion and makes as valid an 
impression as any which can be registered, in a more precise 
manner, by the scientific instruments so far invented for the 
purpose. That necessary store of madness—to give it its plainest 
name—which is indispensable for any progress, the lack of bal- 
ance which propels the world of the spirit and without which 
there would be absolute repose—that is, death—this madness, this 
imbalance, must be made use of in some way or other. Dr. Mon- 
tarco used it to create his fantastic narratives, and in doing so he 
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freed himself from it and was able to carry on the very orderly 
and sensible life which he led. And really, those stories. . .” 
“Ah!” I interrupted, ‘they are profoundly suggestive, they 
are rich in surprising points of view. I can read and re-read them 
because of their freshness, for I find nothing more tedious than 
to be told something in writing which I have already ruminated. 
I can always read stories like these, without a moral and without 
description. I have been thinking of writing a critical study of 
his work, and I entertain the hope that once the public is put on 
the right track they will finally see in them what they don’t today. 
The public isn't as slow-witted or disdainful as we sometimes 
think; their limitation is that they want everything given them 
already masticated, predigested, and made up into capsules ready 
to be swallowed. Everyone has enough to do simply making a 
living and can’t take the time to chew on a cud which tastes bitter 
when it is first put in the mouth. But a worthwhile commentary 
can bring out the virtues of a writer like Dr. Montarco, in whose 
work only the letter and not the spirit has so far been perceived.” 
“Well, his stories certainly fell on rocky ground,” Dr. Atienza 
resumed. “His very strangeness, which in another country would 
have attracted readers, scared people away here. At every step of 


the way and confronted with the simplest things, people surfeited 


with the most didactic and pedantic junk asked insistently: ‘Now 
what does he mean here, what is this man trying to say in this 
passage?’ And then, you know how his patients all deserted him, 
despite the fact that he gave them perfect care. People began 
to call him mad, despite his exemplary life. He was accused of 
passions which, in spite of appearances, did not really dominate 
him. His writings were all rejected. And then, when he and his 
family found themselves in actual need, he gave way to mad talk 
and acts; and it was this madness which he had previously vented 
in his writings.” 

“Madness?” I interrupted. 

“No, you're right. It wasn't madness. But, now, they have suc 


ceeded in making it turn into madness. I have been reading his 
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work since he has been here and I realize now that one of their 
mistakes was to take him for a man of ideas, a writer of ideas, 
when fundamentally he is no such thing. His ideas were a point 
of departure, mere raw material, and had as much importance in 
his writing as earth used by Velasquez in making the pigments 
had to do with his painting, or as the type of stone Michelangelo 
used had to do with his Moses. And what would we say of a man 
who, equipped with a microscope and reagent, went to make an 
analysis of the marble by way of arriving at a judgment of the 
Venus de Milo? At best, ideas are no more than raw material, as 
I've already said, for works of art, or philosophy, or for polemics.” 

“IT have always thought so,” I said, “but I have found this to be 
one of the doctrines which meets with the most resistance on the 


part of the public. I remember that once, in the course of watch- 


ing a game of chess, I witnessed the most intense drama of which 
I have ever been spectator. It was a truly terrible spectacle. The 
players did no more than move the chessmen, and they were lim- 
ited by the canons of the game and by the chessboard; neverthe- 
less, you can not imagine what intensity of passion there was, 
what tension of truly spiritual nature, what flow of vital energy! 
Those who only followed the progress of the game thought they 
were attending an everyday match, for the two players certainly 
played without great skill. For my part I was watching the way 
they picked out the chessmen and played them; I was attentive 
to the solemn silence, the frowns on the players’ brows. There 
was one move, one of the most ordinary and undistinguished no 
doubt, a check which did not eventuate in a checkmate, which 
was nevertheless most extraordinary. You should have seen how 
the one player grasped his knight with his whole hand and placed 
him on the board with a rap, and how he exclaimed ‘Check!’ And 
those two passed for two commonplace players! Commonplace? 
I’m certain that Morphy or Philidor were more so. . . . Poor 
Montarco!” 

“Yes, poor Montarco! And today you have heard him speak 
more or less reasonably... . Rarely, only rarely, does he talk com- 
plete extravagance. When he does, he imagines he is a grotesque 
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character whom he calls the Privy Counsellor Herr Schmarot- 
zender; he puts on a wig which he has found somewhere, gets 
up on a chair, and makes a wild speech—full of spirit, however, 
and in words which somehow echo all the longing and eternal 
seeking of humanity. At the end, he gets down and asks me: 
‘Don't you think, Atienza, my friend, that there is a good deal 
of truth, basically, in the ravings of the poor Privy Counsellor 
Herr Schmarotzender?’ And, in fact, it often strikes me that the 
feeling of veneration accorded madmen in certain countries is 
quite justified.” 

“You know, it seems to me that you should give up the man 
agement of this place.” 

“Don't concern yourself, my friend. It’s not that I believe that 
the veil of a superior world, a world hidden from us, is lifted for 
these unfortunates; it’s simply that I think they say things we all 
think but don’t dare express because of timidity or shame. Rea 
son, which we have acquired in the struggle for life and which is 
a conservative force, tolerates only what serves to conserve or 
affirm this life. We don’t understand anything but what we must 
understand in order to live. But who can say that the inextin 
guishable longing to survive, the thirst for immortality, is not 
the proof, the revelation of another world, a world which en 
velopes, and also makes possible, our world? And who can say 
that, when reason and its chains have been broken, such dreams 
and delirium, such frenzied outbursts as Dr. Montarco’s, are not 
desperate leaps by the spirit to reach this other world?” 

“It seems to me, and you will forgive my bluntness in saying 
so, that instead of your treating Dr. Montarco, Dr. Montarco is 
treating you. The speeches of the Privy Counsellor are beginning 
to affect you adversely.” 

“It may be. The only thing I am sure of is that every day I 
immure myself deeper in this asylum; for I would rather watch 
over madmen, than have to put up with fools. The only trouble, 
really, is that there are many madmen who are also fools. But 
now I have Dr. Montarco to devote myself to. Poor Montarco!” 


“Poor Spain!’ I said. I extended my hand and we parted. 
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DR. MONTARCO did not last long in the asylum. He was 
gradually overcome by a profound melancholy, a crushing de- 
pression, and finally sank into an obstinate state of muteness. He 
emerged from his silence only to murmur: “All or nothing... . 
All or nothing. ... All or nothing. .. .’’ His illness deepened and 


ended in death. 
After his death, the drawer to his desk yielded a bulky manu- 
script whose title page read: 
ALL OR NOTHING 
I request that on my death this manuscript 
be burned without being read. 


I don’t know whether Dr. Atienza resisted the temptation to 
read it; or whether, in compliance with the madman’s last wish, 
he burned it. 

Poor Dr. Montarco! May he rest in peace, for he deserved both 
peace and final rest. 

—Translation by Anthony Kerrigan 








Irene Hay de Uribe 


THE CONQUEROR 


ROFESSOR REGNIER had objected to the candlelight 
idea from the beginning, and now, looking at the first of 
his guests as they settled warily into the unexpected depths 
of the new low chairs, he knew it was a mistake. He looked help- 
lessly around for Germaine, but she was busy listening to Mad 
ame Moreau describe her nervous symptoms over her daughter's 
examinations. ‘I have always said that competitive examinations 
are the scourge of French youth,” he heard her say. He knew that 
Natalie was sure to fail the agrégation. Germaine tactfully steered 
her onto the subject of competition as a pedagogical principle, 
and Professor Régnier, finding no hope for counsel in that quar 
ter, turned to his colleague Moreau and took up a conversation 
they had started the week before. He was a little ashamed of this 
retreat, but the idea of sliding a hassock up beside Natalie's chair 
and saying something fatherly and inane was intolerable in the 
candlelight. 

In his old bachelor lodgings he had done it a dozen times, but 
his bride’s newly-done interior, like her youth and beauty and 
impatience, intimidated him. One could easily place a discrete 
and dignified Directoire armchair next to another, equally dis 
crete, and address its young occupant in a hearty tone, saying, 
“Well, my dear, I think your parents take this examination hard 
er than you do,” or, ‘‘What is the latest news from a certain young 
man in Indochina?” but the same words had a different and inex 
plicably dangerous ring by candlelight, when one was sitting 
some six inches nearer to the floor than was prescribed under the 
Directoire, now so venerably dead. 


“It undoubtedly started as a spontaneous uprising,” Professor 
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Moreau was saying, ‘‘but the leftist groups took over almost 
immediately.” 

“That does not excuse a single student who participated in the 
violence,’ he answered, as he had before. His mind hovered 
lightly over the student strike and the broken windows, while his 
eyes watched Natalie’s thin gray hands jerking with the motions 
of peeling off threads of fingernail and sealing the delicious 
wounds in smooth linen pouches in her handkerchief. He wished 
Arnold would stop teetering behind Germaine’s chair and go 
over and relieve the poor child. 

“Of course I hold the individual responsible,” he answered his 
colleague, by rote. 

Arnold moved toward Natalie and said something low and cor- 
dial. The girl smiled, and her fingers buckled tightly over the 
handkerchief. Arnold reached for a glass from a tray on the buf- 
fet and handed it to her, carefully balancing his own drink in the 
other hand, and sliding gracefully to a reclining position on the 
floor at her feet. That Germaine’s American house guest would 
be the despair of the narrow-chested and correct young men he 
was expecting tonight passed tentatively across Professor Rég- 
nier’s mind as he noted the huge, too perfect body sprawled like 
a lovely animal across the carpet. 

Germaine had insisted on entertaining the young man, a 
brother of the American Army officer who had carried her sister 
Denise off to a fabulous existence in New York. Germaine had 
met him there when she went to visit Denise, and although Pro- 
fessor Régnier was jealous of all of his young wife’s past, he was 
perhaps most cruelly helpless before this interval, which, even in 
imagination, he could not encompass. Nor could he clearly dis- 
tinguish how much of the coiled force and strange newness he 
felt in Germaine was simply childish mimicry of what she had 
admired in the New World. 

Again his eyes sought his wife’s, this time almost in reproach. 
Was he perhaps expected to sit on the floor, too, because the 
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beautiful American was doing it? He regretted having let her 
talk him into wearing his slacks and sport jacket, letting Arnold 
set the tone in his own house, when he knew that all the other 
men his age, and probably even his students, would be dressed in 
decent, unobtrusive dark suits, in collar and tie. But to look at 
Germaine was to forgive her; Professor Régnier capitulated ten- 
derly for the thousandth time as he saw her grave and childlike 
eyes naively devouring Madame Moreau’s recital, while the cor 
ners of her mouth flickered with anticipated pleasure of the scan 
dal Arnold would not fail to create. 

‘Alas, it has not been the same since the war,’ he heard her 
say, on a note that faintly mocked the undertone of resignation 
characteristic of Madame Moreau’s conversation. Then she rose 
abruptly, smiled at a vague and secret pleasure inside herself, and 
left the older woman sitting prim and alone on the end of the 
couch. She stepped daintily but pointedly over Arnold's feet, and 
went into the kitchen. Professor Régnier, deliciously shocked, as 
he had been regularly from the moment he met her, quickly 
stepped across the room to make any fragile repairs which might 
be needed on Madame Moreau’s self-esteem. He soon saw that 
none were necessary. 

“Madame Régnier is perfectly lovely,’ she said warmly to her 
old friend, whose marriage to one of his students had been to 
her, as to all of their circle, a matter for both curiosity and con 
cern. She did not mean to be reassuring, and in that she suc 
ceeded. He was grateful to her, and he pressed her hand in simple 
happiness. Together they watched Germaine cross the room 
busily and go into the entry to greet newly arrived guests. 

Professor Régnier heard the booming chuckle of his friend 
Father Barbier, and he knew that two of the students would be 
with the priest. Arnold had already reached the entry, and Pro- 
fessor Régnier felt vaguely that he should hurry, so he left Ma 
dame Moreau as abruptly as his wife had done the moment 
before. 
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Left alone among the oriental hassocks, the low couch, the 
etched-glass coffee-table, and the strange wire constructions hang- 
ing over the mantle, the Moreau family felt their unity subtly 
menaced, and looked wordlessly to each other for comfort. A 
viscid long-leafed plant standing in a large copper pot on the 
floor behind Natalie's chair seemed to her father to desire her 
illicitly, and his wife feared the webs of wire-sculpture might 
send down hideous spiders onto the professor's head. 

These threats were dissolved by the sweeping black agitation 
of Father Barbier’s entrance. The thought of her old nurse’s 
superstitions concerning various Breton demons and the power 
of the clergy flickered across Madame Moreau’s memory, nearly 
sparking hilarity. The priest shook her hand warmly, and she 
smiled back at him, resolving to tell him about it one day in her 
own secure Louis XIII interior. 

With a tact that was part instinct and part grace, Father Bar- 
bier settled himself and his two disciples in a warm circle around 
Natalie, and Professor Régnier silently thanked his friend in that 
part of his heart where wonder and inadequacy formed a sor- 
rowful and barren terrain. 

‘That was a lovely figure Monseigneur used to describe the 
Church,” one of the young people took up the discussion of a 
lecture they had come from. 


“It is Claudel who invented it,” said Father Barbier. “The 
Church is like a man who walks; one foot must be on the ground, 
while the other steps forward.” 

‘Tell me what else he said,” asked Natalie. “I am sorry to have 
missed the lecture.” 

Professor Régnier saw that the girl’s hands were quiet and her 
handkerchief lay limp and still in her lap. He sat down beside 
Madame Moreau in silence, listening to the young people. 
“Dominique has prepared a very fine dissertation, my husband 
tells me,’ said Madame Moreau. 

“He isa brilliant young man,” said Professor Régnier. “I often 
envy André being his director. I have only run-of-the-mill this 
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year. They will end up in some provincial school, mutilating 
what I tell them about the Lake Poets.” 

“It is not always gay,” said Madame Moreau; then she won 
dered, horrified, whether this could be misconstrued. 

“It is sometimes a thankless profession,” he answered, absent 
and unaware. Madame Moreau regretted the thought that had 
crossed her mind. 

Germaine offered them a tray of sandwiches, and smiled into 
her husband's eyes, a secret, little-girl smile, with no allusive con 
tent. Her low-cut blouse and heavily female movements made 
her whole person allusive, but her pale eyes were wide and grave, 
and only the up-turning corners of her lips sometimes acknowl 
edged that she was desirable to many and possessed by only one. 
Professor Régnier was nearly fifty, and now Madame Moreau felt 
strangely disoriented, almost betrayed, sitting beside this man 
her own age whose life had taken on a new and unfathomable 
dimension. He had entered into alliance with the generation one 
must hold suspect, and keep in strict surveillance, the generation 
from which sons and nephews rise up against their elders to claim 
a premature inheritance. She could think of nothing to say to 
him, so she sat silent, listening to the rhythmless murmur of het 
soft native tongue, cut by the occasional cacophony of the Ameri 
can’s harsh inflections. 

Arnold was sitting now with her husband, a blue and white 
form draped between the mantle, where his elbow rested, and the 
arm of Professor Moreau’s chair, which supported one hip in 
counter-weight to the leg braced against the floor. The Professor 
sat stiff, his neck awkwardly twisted toward Arnold with a defer 
ence that, had it not looked so ridiculous, would have been a 
telling reprimand. The young man gestured freely in back of the 
Professor's head, and he seemed quite oblivious of his captive's 
acute discomfort. 

‘Why does André put up with such insolence?” his wife won 
dered. She knew the answer, in a second thought which was as old 


as her marriage, and which even after twenty years was each time 
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a melancholy revelation. André, in early anglomania, had re- 
nounced his birthright of irony, both coarse and refined, and 
now in middle life straddled precariously between uncertain 
acquired gentility and the immutable Gallic dregs of his nature, 
which tormented and shamed him. He wore a tweed jacket with 
his blue serge pants; he sprinkled his English conversation with 
French phrases, like an ill-bred intellectual, and his French with 
a great many unforgivable Anglicisms which in his imagination, 
and perhaps in that of his students, extended two happy years at 
Oxford into twenty. 

Americans were a relatively new experience for him, and the 
best he could do was to offer the formal jollity and feigned re- 
serve which were his expert versions of British humour and 
phlegm. The American, bored with the Professor's tense casual- 
ness and disoriented by his hybrid wit, soon tired of him, and 
looked about for an adversary of finer mettle. Professor Moreau, 
adjusting his spectacles and stifling hate, wore a baffled, affable 
grimace. 

“Hey there, Germaine,” Arnold called to his hostess, “How 
about that?’ He waved his empty glass at her behind the Pro- 
fessor’s head. 

“Go get yourself something,” she answered airily, watching 
the effect on her guests of her informal banter in a foreign 
tongue. 

“The hell I will. What are women for?”’ Arnold sent back; his 
look was heavy. Germaine missed a beat, and then foundered. 
So it was Arnold’s turn, and he said, ‘““You don’t know? By God, 
you look as if you do.”’ He laughed shortly, then the room was 


silent. A spent candle sputtered in its wax puddle and went out. 


Germaine moved to replace it, and as she did, she caught sight of 
her husband's eyes, blank with defeat. 

Professor Régnier was suddenly nearly fifty again, and he felt 
a dull, familiar mourning in the shrunken flesh beneath his 
padded sports jacket. “Germaine, Germaine,” his hurt heart 
crooned, then, “It is not my fault. Forgive me.’’ What was not his 
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fault, except perhaps that he was Pascal Régnier and fifty instead 


of a young and blood-filled American, he could not say, but his 
tiredness and need called out ‘forgive me’’ when no fault was 
clearly his. 

He walked over to listen to what Natalie was saying to one of 
the students, asked the other girl irrelevantly how her invalid 
mother was feeling, then wandered off, and stood in a far cornet 
of the room. ‘The words that drifted to him had no meaning. ‘The 
American had started talking French, brutalizing the sounds in 
order to possess them. ‘“Then I decided once and for all that no 
church had any place in my life,” he was saying to the young 
people, and, indirectly, to Father Barbier. 

“The Church will never decide the same of you,”’ said the 
priest gently. 

“Of course, I understand a revival of Catholicism in a country 
like this,” Arnold plunged on, gesturing vaguely as though at 
some drab object lurking in the corners of the room, “but in 
America we have no time for reviving things out of the past.” 

‘The Church does not speak of past and future in the same 
way you do,’ said Dominique, looking to Father Barbier for sup 
port. The priest declined this pulpit, sadly. In all charity, he tried 
to put aside the image of Arnold's mind as a hospital corridor, 
empty and smelling of antiseptic. 

‘I’m afraid we just can’t discuss it,” said Arnold. “We could 
never agree on definitions.’ Not empty—a hospital corridor lined 
with complex equipment, instruments designed to prolong the 
life of this splendid body and nourish the vanity of its meagre 
psyche. Father Barbier was sad. He was sad for the young man, 
and for youth, and for the youthful country whose vigor some 
times took such astounding forms. ‘The mystery of other people's 
destiny was one of the things he held most inviolable, so he 
allowed himself no more than a puzzled distress over Arnold's 
triumph; but that was enough to absorb him—indeed he was not 
sure in what way it differed from retreat. 


Arnold went to the buffet to fill his glass. “It’s quite a nice 
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party, don’t you think?” he said to Professor Régnier, who stood 
fingering a candlestick and nibbling at a sandwich. “Quiet, but 
nice. Civilized, you might say.” 

“You might say,” he answered, privately accentuating the first 
word, 

Professor Régnier, who had long pondered the meaning and 
value of civilization, felt like a man pushed off on a raft into an 
unknown sea, taking with him the secret of redemption for all 
those left on shore. Would it not be better after all if he locked 
Germaine up in a tower and poisoned Arnold’s drink, or hired 
assassins to cudgel him to death in the street? Would it not be 
more expedient if Father Barbier could denounce him to In- 
quisitors and have him tortured for the edification of infidels? 
If Professor Moreau could buy him for Natalie with bags of gold 
(plain, barb-nerved child consumed with carnal fires—surely she 
will die virgin in this civilized world)? Professor Régnier watched 
the young man calmly serve himself gin; civilization after all was 
what prevented Arnold from clubbing him and dragging Ger- 
maine off by the hair, from sacking the churches and profaning 
the Host, from plunder and rapine—from having both Natalie 
and the bags of gold and getting off scot-free. The Professor 
steadied himself with a practiced academic titter at the unseemly 
galloping of his own speculations. 

The American now steered his touchingly harmless big frame 
toward Natalie, who was again sitting alone. More people had 
arrived, and the groups had reformed, leaving her frozen to her 


chair, too shy to change her position, as though she had a limited 


allotment of motion and might create a scandal if she squandered 
it. She smiled down at Arnold, who again arranged himself at 
her feet, this time with more waste motion, because of the gin, 
and her smile held equal parts of apprehension and relief. Her 
fingers took up their self-inflicted torture. 

“Smoke?” he held out a silver case and flicked it open. 

“Thank you...” she hesitated, then picked up one of the 
fragile white cylinders. She had started to say, “Thank you, | 
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don’t smoke,”’ but the desire to be someone else just for this mo 
ment, someone who smoked, who did all the things dull little 
Natalie never would think of doing, cut off her automatic re 
sponse. She lighted it awkwardly, coughed, and blushed. Arnold 
looked at her enquiringly. 

“American cigarettes,” he said. ‘Don't you like it?” 

‘The truth is, I don't smoke very often,’ admitted Natalie, 
forcing a short laugh. “But lately I've been so nervous preparing 
my exam that I am willing to try almost anything to take my 
mind off it.” This was not true, and it suddenly became very im 
portant that he believe it. “When I am nervous, I do crazy things. 


I act on childish caprices and compulsions. I leave anything I am 


doing in the middle, I rush out into the street, I'll skip along, 


whistling, talking to myself, jumping over the cracks in the pave 
ment, trying to catch hold of overhanging branches. I lose my 
way. I talk to strangers. When I am nervous I do the craziest 
things.” She said it very fast, then stopped abruptly and put the 
cigarette to her lips. It had gone out. “If he laughs, I will slap his 
face.” It was more a disposition of angry muscles in her neck than 
a clear intention. 

Arnold took her hand in a sweeping, protective gesture, dis 
engaged the crushed cigarette from between the icy-cold fingers, 
and dropped it into an ashtray. Still holding her hand firmly, he 
looked her steadily in the eyes. 

‘This exam you're taking will give you a teaching post if you 
pass it?” he enquired, speaking in an intimate tone. 

“Yes. It is a competition,” she answered. She accepted his con 
descension, hating herself. Would she never know the words, she 
wondered, would she never happen on the magic formula that 
turned men speechless and supplicant? What fault of hers had 
forfeited the inborn sorcery that other girls possessed, and at will 
changed men into amiable brutes who did their bidding? There 
was Germaine, who could if she wished make any one of them, 
from the students to her own father, tongue-tied, and here was 


she talking with the most attractive man in the room, holding his 
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hand—and explaining the agrégation! Stupid little goose, wept 
her angry grief, it is all you deserve. 

“I thought once that I wanted to teach, too,” Arnold went on, 
“but I found I had to say things for myself, so 1 became a writer.” 

“Ah,” said Natalie politely, She thought writers slightly em- 
barrassing, like women who are pregnant, and she withdrew her 
hand, finding in snobbery a heady respite from despair. 

“Have you met Monsieur Thouvenel, Arnold?’ interposed 
Germaine. “He is a writer too, you know.” A youngish man with 
a twisted body, who had come late, acknowledged this introduc- 
tion with an uneasy smile. He was one of Germaine’s minor 
celebrities, and was well-known to all the other guests by repu- 
tation. Germaine, excusably, looked elated, knowing that these 
two, each in his own way desirable to her, would chastise each 
other bitterly. (Every man but Pascal deserved punishment for 
his failure to conquer her.) ‘The pretext for their quarrel was 
irrelevant—let it be politics, religion, art—she had (triumphantly) 
brought them face to face, two hereditary enemies, as men bring 
fighting cocks to sate their wish for blood. 

“Surely you have read his novel, Arnold, the one that got the 
Fémina Prize?” she said in her nervous-hostess voice, claw-bated, 
purring. 

The young man curled one side of his face in hatred, the other 
side showed modesty and deference. Time to go home, time to go 
home, was all he allowed his brain to think. 

“I make it a point not to read anything written since Pater,” 
said Arnold. “I read only the classics—English and Greek, that is 

over and over,” he added gravely, feeling attenuation neces 


sary. “I am very glad you won a prize, Monsieur,” he said to 


Thouvenel. “No offense.” 

Germaine knew she excited Thouvenel’s malice, as the em- 
bodiment of the despised sex; she knew he cultivated her to 
indulge his own abhorrence. Remembering this, she flashed rec- 
ognition back at Arnold. She knew Thouvenel detested America 
with obsessive delirium—he hated ease, health, naiveté, as so 
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many reproaches to himself; her smile like a lover's now chal 


lenged this man whose venom she knew to be equal to her thirst. 


“Do you read anything written since Pater, Monsieur Thouve 
nel?’’ she asked. “I do. I read everything my friends write, even 
my husband. I have no prejudices whatsoever.” 

‘First it must be established that one can read,” said Thouve 
nel, ‘“before one proclaims one’s bibliography.” 

Arnold had shot his only bolt of wit (one he had kept in re 
serve, never expecting to use) and had to fall back on his native 
sarcasm. He embraced the smaller man elaborately, peering 
down at him with a nasty leer. ‘“Don't take it so hard, old boy. 
No cause for excitement. No offense, no offense.” Miscalculating 
the gesture, he tripped on the edge of the rug, murmuring, 
“Drunker than I thought, by George,” and as he lost balance, fell 
against Thouvenel and knocked him into a chair. 

Revulsion and fury shook the smaller man’s frame, and he 
struck out and sunk his fist into the soft flesh of Arnold's neck. 
The big body sunk to the floor, a stunned and incredulous ex 
pression in the blood-shot eyes. ‘Wait a minute,” he started, but 
his words were lost in the general agitation 

An older man who had come with Thouvenel had gone to get 
their coats, and was now holding the writer by the arm, talking 
rapidly and steadily to him. Thouvenel was trembling, and his 
features were taut; he was visibly close to hysteria. “Forgive us, 
dear friends,” said the older man, shaking hands with Professor 
Régnier and his wife. ‘Forgive us. The best is to hurry off, and 
you will try to forgive us.” 

“I will telephone one of these next days,” said Professor 
Régnier. ‘There is nothing to forgive.’ The door closed behind 
the pair. 

“Stinking little fruit,’ Arnold mumbled as he staggered into 
the kitchen. “Goddamned pansy.’ He shook his head and 
splashed cold water on his face and hair to cool the effects of 
anger and alcohol. Germaine came into the kitchen and put some 
coffee into a little filter pot. 
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“Our friends are not usually so violent. I hope he didn’t hurt 
you, Arnie,” she said soothingly. “Sit down; I’m making you 
coffee. You must not be angry. Thouvenel is a very nervous boy.” 

‘Nervous! I'll say he’s nervous,” said Arnold. “Ought to be 
put away!” 

“Drink your coffee like a good boy. You be a good boy and 
forget about the whole thing.” Arnold made a sound of truce 
and gulped the hot coffee. “Now you come back and talk to the 
lonely little girls,’ she patted his cheek. “You are a big-hearted 
monster. Come on.” 

Together they went back into the living room. A stir, almost 
imperceptibly hostile, greeted their entrance. Arnold sat down 
beside Madame Moreau and helped himself to a handful of 
cookies from a bowl in front of them. 

“Have you been enjoying your stay in Paris?” she asked him, 
a little nervously. 

Arnold laughed. ‘Why yes,”” he answered with exaggerated 
gravity. ‘Paris is a charming city. The Seine, the quais, Notre 
Dame, the Sainte Chapelle” — he was enjoying himself — ‘the 
Flore, the Caves,” he went on. “A beautiful, enchanting, ancient 


city.” He looked quizzically at the lady, who did not possess a 


great variety of weapons against impertinence. 

“I see,” she said coldly, and restrained herself from judging 
her friend’s guest. “I think we must go home now, André,” she 
said. “It is late, and Natalie has to study tomorrow.” 

“Oh, but I haven't told you how much I love Paris, Madame,” 
said Arnold. “I’ve only just begun.” Professor Moreau had not 
heard his wife; Natalie rose, but stood fixed to the spot as though 
waiting for some decisive revelation, her bare, unshapely arms 
hanging at her sides. ‘In fact,” Arnold commanded Madame 
Moreau'’s attention, ‘I am thinking of writing a book about the 
French, Fluctuat nec murgitur.” He laughed. 

The silence threatened him, but he was sure of his advan- 
tage, and had not yet exhausted the lust for vengeance. ‘‘Ger- 
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maine will read it,’’ he declared. She met his eyes. “She has no 
prejudices.” 

Professor Régnier looked at his wife, and saw that she was 
smiling her secret, little-girl smile. “Of course I will Arnie,” she 
said. ‘I read all kinds of trash.” Professor Régnier, who possessed 
the knowledge of good, obscurely felt in this woman who was so 
mysteriously his, a promise of incalculable excitement: the 
knowledge of evil. 

“We really must be going, André,” said Madame Moreau. 
There was a general movement toward the entry, and good 
nights were hasty and inconclusive. ‘It has been a lovely party,” 
Madame Moreau said, shaking Germaine’s hand. She had meant 
to be friends with Professor Régnier’s wife, she remembered 
with regret. “Your apartment is lovely.’ Another lie cost het 
nothing now. 

“Perhaps you'll come again when we are more settled,” said 
Professor Régnier, more than once. He meant when the Ameri 
can had left. ““Of course,” said his friends 

“You are a naughty, naughty boy, Arnie,’’ said Germaine, col 
lecting glasses on a tray. Her face was less confident than het 
voice. Professor Régnier said a brief good night and disappeared. 
“Leave all that, my dear,” he called to his wife. “Angela will 
clean up tomorrow.” 

“First I must scold Arnold,” she answered. “He has been very 
naughty.” Professor Régnier did not reply. His wife had had her 


little scandal, as she had wished, and it had to be paid for. Scan 


dal was an expensive toy, but one did not consider the price of 


things when they were for Germaine. Those had always been her 
conditions, and he accepted them, no less now than when he had 
first known and wanted her. He wondered whether the cost 
would include the loss of old friends, of his colleagues’ esteem, 
perhaps the failure of his ambitions, but he had agreed in ad 
vance to pay it. He thought sadly of the foolish Celtic kings who 
bound themselves to grant favors without knowing their con 
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tent, sometimes to wicked fairies who were bent on their de- 
struction. 

He heard Germaine in the kitchen making coffee for the 
American, who had had too much to drink. He was too tired to 
carry through a protest, so he got into bed and turned off the 
light, knowing he would not sleep. 

‘What's the matter with you in Paris?’’ Arnold asked Ger- 
maine as she poured him his coffee. ‘““You weren’t so touchy in 
New York. You afraid those stuffy old maids will eat you? Relax, 
is all I've got to say.” 

“You don’t understand. They are Pascal’s friends. In New 
York it was different. I can't explain. These people don’t under- 
stand your kind of joking.” 

“That guy who slugged me certainly didn’t seem to!” said 
Arnold. 

“You promised me you'd forget about that,” she reproached 
him. 

“I promised no such thing, Madame Talleyrand. You talk 
pretty slick, but I still think your friends are a bunch of bastards.” 

“Arnold!” she scolded. “I’m going to bed!” She started for the 
door, but he caught hold of her arm in a quick, lithe gesture. 

“Let me finish,” he said tightly. His fingers hurt her, and she 
was no longer sure she could cope with the imponderable ingre- 
dient of too much gin. She stood still. ‘‘I think your friends are 
lousy bastards,” he repeated pleasantly, ‘‘but you are an ace.”’ He 
stood up and pulled her toward him. She resolved quickly to let 
him kiss her, rather than call her husband. Her body stiffened 
and she closed her eyes. 

Suddenly his grip relaxed, and he slumped down again over 
his coffee. A nasty laugh counterpointed the sounds of swallow- 
ing, as Germaine swiftly crossed the living room, where the 


dimly-lit symbols of her aspiration and her failure seemed to 


greet her in a harsh and syncopated mockery, which echoed 
tauntingly inside her head as she closed the bedroom door be- 
hind her and undressed in the dark. 





Esther McCoy 


MEXICO’S UNIVERSITY CITY 


FIFTEEN MINUTE WALK from the central plaza of 
Mexico's new University City is the small pyramid of 
Cuicuilco, hardly more than a mound, but it is the be 

ginning of architecture on the North American continent. The 
floor of University City, a violet-gray lava flow, is some seven to 
nine thousand years old, and the same volcanic eruptions also 
covered Cuicuilco’s ancient culture. The twentieth century has 
seen the excavation of the early significant work as well as the 
construction of the new monumental project. Mexican architec 
ture began and now has reaffirmed itself in the same small geo 
graphic area. 

It cannot be said that architecture ever slept in Mexico, for be 
tween Cuicuilco and the University have come the great pyra 
mids of the south and the Aztec temples; the fortress churches 
and the Churrigueresque marvels; and in the thirties architec 
ture, in the hands of a small devoted group, threw off the Colo 
nial yoke to produce clean concrete forms for much needed 
schools, hospitals, low cost houses, etc. If the forms were import 
ed from France, the spirit which brought them into being was 
the same exuberant one that later made the university a reality. 

The university was late in coming. A plan to bring the fifteen 
scattered colleges of America’s first university onto one campus 
had been for many years a design problem for advanced architec 
tural students. Then, under a government which is now accused 
of turning millions of pesos to its personal use, the university at 
last sprang into being. Whether or not it owes its existence to the 
wish of one public official to see his name linked with the great 
project, the work was carried out by a group of dedicated men. 
All of the designing and engineering talent in the republic was 
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at the service of the university. One hundred and forty architects 
and engineers designed and saw completed in a record time of 
two years the major part of the fifty-two buildings planned for 
the campus. 

For this to happen in a handcraft country is indeed a miracle. 
Skills had to be developed, a labor fund created, one which 
would not drain off the supply from all other construction. Mex- 
ico had little heavy machinery and few trained in its use at the 
time construction was started. No industries were organized to 
supply the large quantities of steel, glass, cement and other ma- 
terials required for the project; how to provide them without de- 
priving the entire country was one of the smallest of the prob- 
lems to be solved. Transportation systems had to be planned to 
connect the suburban University City to Mexico City. Sewage 
disposal, which presents such a difficult question for a city resting 
on shifting, spongy soil, had also to be answered. 

Now the university is an accomplished fact. (There are some 
buildings to be completed, but the majority are now in use.) 
And the exuberant spirit which brought it into being has been 
dissipated—or, more exactly, it has found another outlet, in self- 
criticism. There is something exuberant even in the criticism. A 
series of lectures held last year was a fiesta of reason. 

The main topic under discussion was the relative merits of the 
two types of architecture found on the campus. One, which com- 
prises the major portion of the buildings on the campus, follows 
the conventional column and beam construction and is of the 
International Style. The other, derived from the indigenous and 
pre-hispanic forms, is represented by the stadium, frontones 
(ball courts) and sports group. These employ a method of con- 
struction used in the pyramids, in which the structure builds up 
from the ground, the tapering walls faced with stone to protect 
an earth core. In the stadium, above the first tapered wall is a cir- 
culation area, surmounted by another tapered wall, as in Aztec 
temples. The stadium, like the pyramids, took a lesson from the 


volcano: earth was thrown up asymmetrically from a crater and 
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deposited on the sides to form high embankments; the volcano 
form, an oval with widened sides, makes possible a concentration 
of the stadium's 110,000 seats near the fifty-yard line. 

Alberto T. Arai, designer of the frontones, and director of the 
Department of Architecture of the National Institute of Fine 
Arts, under whose auspices the famous lecture series was given 
last year, wrote in the magazine Arts & Architecture: ‘Two cut 
rent ideologies struggle for architectural supremacy in Mexico 
today: the cosmopolitan—naked, clean and rectangular; and the 
regional—springing from the soil, and whose function and use 
take into account the intellectual and sentimental aspects of the 
Mexican people.” 

The library, the most discussed building of all, represents a di 
viding line between the two opposing schools, for while it turns 
to its use the strict lines of the International Style, its surfaces are 
covered with stone mosaics depicting the history of Mexico. Here 
integration of architecture and painting is achieved to a great 
er degree than in any of the buildings, perhaps because Juan 


O’Gorman not only did the murals but headed the architects who 


designed the building. Just as Mexico was able to stamp itself 


upon the style introduced by the Spanish following the Con 
quest, producing in time the wholly Mexican Churrigueresque, 
so today O'Gorman has turned the grid-form building into an ex 
pression of the Mexican temperament. Looking out as it does 
upon the Volcano of Xitle, the library has well remembered that 
there in past days the Aztecs kept their fire 

The strength and difference of opinion concerning the archi 
tectural hopes and disappointments of the Ciudad are perhaps 
best expressed by the statements of prominent Mexicans closely 


concerned with the project. 
JUAN O’GorMAN (architect): 


The Swiss puritanism of the architecture of Le Corbusier, which 


influenced to such a degree the design of the buildings at Univer 
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sity City, represents the exact antithesis of the plastic art of Mex- 
ico. This is because the principal characteristics of Mexican art 
are the pyramidal form of the composition; an exaggerated em- 
phasis on the tri-dimensional volume; the dynamic asymmetry 
of the axis; the complex variety of decoration; the richness of 
form and color; and the supreme manner in which the building 
harmonizes with the surrounding landscape. Even in the people's 
architecture of today we find these characteristics, which in my 
estimation are the synthesis of Mexican expression in art. 


At University City the pre-hispanic tradition of the ancient cul- 
ture of Anahuac is represented in the great Olympic Stadium, 
the sports field and the ball courts. These buildings are harmo- 
niously incorporated in the marvelous landscape of the lava 
bed which surrounds them, and belong to our truly American 
tradition. 


The rest of the buildings are more or less copies of the purist ar- 
chitecture of Le Corbusier, which has become commercial 
everywhere. 


One of the chief errors committed at University City was to build 
skyscrapers (12 to 16 stories high) when land was plentiful and 
when low buildings would have been more suited to their func- 
tion as well as to the landscape. Whether this was done in the 
hope of impressing others with the importance of Mexico or be- 
cause we wished to appear “‘‘culturally’” the equal of other na- 
tions, I don’t know. But as a result we have buildings which are 
inconvenient and which cost more than they might have. 


The error is most striking in the Administration Building, the 
tallest on the campus. It resembles any commercial building in 
the center of town, in which all offices must be reached by eleva- 
tor. In this case especially, function demanded a low building, 
and the general effect of the campus would have been improved. 
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On the other hand the School of Architecture is formed by a 
number of separated small two-story pavilions, each used as a 
project work shop and separated from the main building of the 
school. This planning is illogical, for the separated units require 
the students to walk in the open from work shops to class rooms, 
or any other part of the school. The cost would have been less if 
the school had been planned as one building. 


The library, for which I am partially responsible, started out as 
a low building, but its function dictated the plan. For the sake 
of economy the closed stacks were placed in a ten-story tower 
above the reading rooms. The cost per cubic foot was one of the 
lowest on the campus, in spite of the fact that the concrete struc 
ture had to be stressed for heavy book loads. The mosaics of natu- 
ral colored stones, for which I am totally responsible, alleviate to 
a degree the architectural conception, giving to the building a 
modern baroque character, and the landscape colors of the stones 


used in the mosaics blend with the rock of the lava bed. 


RAMON Marcos (one of the architects on the School of 
Commerce): 


What certain ardent Mexicanistas are achieving is to make the 
country an object of curiosity for Mexico and for strangers, that 
is to say, we feel ourselves tourists in our own country. If our im 
ported skyscrapers seem strange to us, even more strange are 
these architectural masquerades. By the path of decoration we 
will never find our architecture. Rather, we will find ourselves 
by sticking close to the truth, that is, to space concepts applied to 
the realities and peculiarities of Mexican life. 


Jose VILLAGRAN Garcia (designer of the School of Architecture): 


The modern regional pose seldom achieves with its work acclaim 


before the jury of international critics. Originality, when nour- 
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ished by true talent, passes local limits to reach international 
stature. In the hands of experts or creative minds capable of pro- 
ducing architecture, it is authentic because it is both modern and 
regional at the same time. 


Dr. IGNAcio MILLAN (head of the School of Cancerology, Nation- 


al University): 


We Mexicans respond to the baroque. That is not only because 
of our tradition and education; we were born with more feeling 
for the spiral of the Arabesque than the square of the Saxon. 


While the cube is the dominant form at the university, the curve 
is the invitation to the unknown. We Mexicans are used to the 
form of the pyramid, which is a compromise between the cube 
and the curve. The pyramid form is force going around a curve. 
In the curve is the convex of space, which is sheltering. We feel 
happier in the convex, as in the womb of the mother. The cube 
is predominant in the buildings to be used for training students 
in practical and technical careers, and for learning which is con- 
structive and may be used for profit rather than speculative 
knowledge. Yet Mexico's traditional sympathies are for the 


humanities. 


We must not contemplate any rebirth of Aztec indigenous archi- 
tecture. This is far from the present idea. It is romantic to hope 
for a national renaissance based on our Aztec ancestry. It is all 


very well to remember our ancient forms. A touch of remem- 


brance is good in our present day buildings. The two structures 
which have Aztec forms are the stadium and frontones, and it is 
fitting that both should be for play rather than study. They tell 
us, “Remember our ancestry, but remember it in play only. The 
past may beckon us, but it can never be a reality.” 


Caros R. MarGaAin (archeologist): 
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We have the biggest concrete railroad in the world, the Humani- 
ties Classrooms. We also have the most technically elaborate mo- 
tel, that is to say the architectural pavilions. We are the owners 
of a Cajota de Olinald, the most grandiose in existence, the Li- 
brary. We have the most enormous juke box, the Administration 
Tower (a juke box in every sense of the word, the only thing 
lacking are the colored neon tubes). We also have the biggest arti 


ficial volcano in the world, the stadium. 
David ALFARO SIQUEIROS (painter): 


What is this talk about adapting ourselves to the landscape? Why 
not do just the opposite? If there is a desert, why not build some 
thing exuberant? If the landscape is exuberant, why not some 


thing plain and simple? 
MARGAIN: 


The history of humanity tells us that the outstanding architec 
ture is not that which adapts itself to the landscape. If for genera 
tions the same landscape forms are seen, it is quite natural that 
they should be reflected in the architecture. Certainly there is 
architecture in which one finds magnificent harmony, whose 
lines and volumes contrast with the landscape. But they contrast 


harmoniously and not oppressively. 


FROM THE POINT OF VIEW of the future of Mexican ar 


chitecture, there is one small building on the campus about 


which too little has been said: the Cosmic Ray Pavilion. It de 
rives from neither school of architecture, and it represents a new 
approach to the shell form. Experimental in nature, it is a begin- 
ning from which already its designer has developed more com 
plex and significant structures. 

This building, designed by Felix Candela, and resembling a 
small covered wagon, hovers on the landscape, dwarfed by the 
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towers about it. On the spot where it was built Mexico's noted 
physicist Dr. Sandoval Vallarte first measured cosmic rays, and 
the present structure is used for measuring neutrons. The form, 
as happens in most significant architecture, fulfills its needs. A 
roof thin enough to admit cosmic rays was the controlling factor 
of the design. The 5% inch slab is the thinnest ever poured, the 
double parabola of the roof acting as a stiffener. The architect's 
use of the shell form has now reached a brilliant expression in his 
new Church of the Virgin of Milagrosa, whose hyperbolic parab- 
oloid surfaces have the quality of formal drapery, or, to choose 
a landscape parallel, of low hills with creased valleys. Concrete 
has never been more plastic or alive than in his hands. 

Candela’s criticism of the university is based on the failure of 
the Mexican architect to search out new systems of construction 
to express the feeling peculiar to them. He wrote in Arts & 
Architecture: 


The appearance of a new material, reinforced concrete, gave reason 
to hope that its rational use would produce structural forms fitted to 
its specific characteristics, and that the forms, in turn, would influ- 
ence architectural composition, helping to produce decorative and 
rhythmical elements. However, the forms of the modern movement 
turn for support to alien arts, and in some cases even attempt to im- 
pose arbitrary forms. Historical styles were born from a structural 
reality. Out of new structural systems arise revolutionary changes in 
style. Perhaps the emptiness of the last architectural revolution is 
partly due to its lack of being preceded by real changes in structural 
methods, The divergent course adopted from the beginning of the 
century by the professions of architect and engineer has produced an 
empty field between them. This is a no man’s land in which can be 
found the solution to the paramount problem of today’s architecture 
—the search for a contemporary style or universal idiom which may 
offer us something more than the aridness of present routine. 


TO THOSE WHO SAw the university in the early days of its 
construction, walked on the growing campus with the enthusi- 
astic architects and engineers, or talked to them and their impas- 
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sioned director Carlos Lazo at their office on Sonora 80, the day 
of reason seems dim in comparison. One remembers instead that 
nowhere in the modern world have so many architects worked 
together on a single project. Out of a similar faith and devotion 
have come the finest architecture of America: Uxmal, Chichen 
Itza, Mitla, Monte Alban, Teotihuacan, the fortress churches, 
the Churrigueresque. 

Whatever the faults of planning or design of University City, 
through it Mexico entered again for a time into a singleness out 
of which the many produce the one large lasting work. 


A STATEMENT CONCERNING THE CIUDAD 
UNIVERSITARIA BY WALTER GROPIUS:! 


ENTERING THE CIUDAD UNIVERSITARIA I was im- 
pressed by the bold courage of its creators in trying to tackle such 
an enormous planning and building task as an organic entity, 
carried out in one stroke. The vigor and vision in leadership, and 
the enthusiasm of architects and engineers in cooperating with 
each other, have started a trend towards a common denominator 
of form-expression characteristic of contemporary democratic 
spirit. Such an attempt at finding architectural unity again 
among a large number of various individual designers represents 
certainly a most desirable trend in design, one which should be 
highly welcomed. 

However, in my opinion, the architects have miscalculated the 
physical dimensions of their campus plan. An important crite- 
rion of architectural achievement lies in the success or failure in 
bringing the scale of the building masses and the open spaces be- 
tween them into a harmonious balance. Walking through the 
campus, I felt that the enthusiasm of the designers must have car- 


ried them away when the scale of the over-all plan was estab- 


* At the suggestion of a prominent Mexican architect, NMQ requested the opinion 
of a leading North American authority. Mr. Gropius kindly obliged 
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lished. Its hugeness reminds me of the megalomaniac planning 
dimensions with which the might of the Roman Caesars was 
glorified. In contrast, the scale of buildings and open spaces in a 
democratic society should not intimidate the spirit by sheer size, 
but rather attract and invite people in by enchantment. Human 
scale is achieved when there is tangible harmony in the relation- 
ship of the architectural setting to the living performance en- 
acted against its background. A plaza should, therefore, be only 
barely large enough to accommodate the expected peak-hour 
traffic. The main plaza of the Ciudad Universitaria, however, is 
six and one-half times larger than the famous Piazza San Marco 
in Venice and can hardly ever be filled. Its dimensions are out of 
proportion to the potential size of the activities taking place in it. 
It will always appear too empty and make passing humans appear 
insignificant in their relative size. The horizontal dimensions 
being over-extended to the detriment of the pedestrian, the space 
effect of the plaza—its architectural confinement—suffers simul- 
taneously from the relatively low height of the surrounding 
buildings compared to the great length and width of the plaza. 

An example of balanced scale, in spite of its huge size, is the 
Stadium. Its undulating crest line—a result of the ingenious plan- 
ning: a circle superimposed on the oval of the arena—blends 
beautifully into the dramatic silhouette of the mountains. The 
large exterior reliefs of Diego Rivera fit masterfully the scale of 
the gigantic surrounding walls of the Stadium, and are equally 
remarkable from the point of view of new techniques used. High- 
ly developed stone techniques for masonry, pavements and in- 
crustations, the most characteristic Mexican craft since Aztec 
times, prevail all over the campus of the University, 

I see the real importance of the Ciudad Universitaria for our 


time in the fact that the people of Mexico, in a period of intel- 


lectual confusion and contradictory aims, have been able to give 
the world an example by mobilizing the necessary creative, finan- 
cial and administrative forces for concerted action on a cultural 
task of this large order. 





Cyril Birch 


CHAO SHU-LI: CREATIVE WRITING 
INA COMMUNIST STATE 


N MAY 1943 there was published in the Communist areas 

of northwest China a short story called ‘Blackie Gets Mar- 

ried.” This event can now be seen, in retrospect, as possessed 
of both literary and political significance in the modern history 
of China: indeed, however strongly one may object to the Marx 
ist concept of literature as a functional thing, an essential weapon 
in the class struggle, it is impossible to divorce the literature of 
the last forty years in China from its political context. 

The leaders of the Chinese Communists in 1943 were very 
conscious of the need for creative writing which would be spe 
cifically associated with their cause. It was not so much a question 
of propaganda for the peasants. They had plenty of propaganda: 
people everywhere in the “Liberated Areas’ were applauding 
patriotic plays, reciting newly-coined ballads and jingles, pasting 
up topical woodcuts, dancing the yangko. No: literature, genu 
ine creative writing, had a more ambitious part to play. It was to 
win for the ‘““New Democracy” the imagination of the intelli 
gentsia, the wide educated classes over the whole of China whose 
support was almost as vital as that of the peasants themselves. 
These classes for years to come would provide recruits to the 
leadership; and to these classes, however reluctant the Commu 
nists might be to admit this, the crude propaganda fed to the 
peasants would make no appeal. 

The Communists did in fact need a new literature because 
they had rejected the old. They had rejected the work of the men 
of the 1920's and ‘0's almost as categorically as the progressives 


of those years had rejected the traditional classical literature, and 
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for the same reason: because, as they saw it, it perpetuated the 
cultural disunity of China, left unbridged the gulf between the 
literatus and the unlettered peasant. To the Communists this 
was not merely a regrettable feature of national life: it was a po- 
litical peril. 

A year before “Blackie” appeared, there had been a grand rally 
of writers and art-workers in Yenan, the dusty wartime capital of 
the Communists in the remote northwest. In his lengthy ad- 
dresses to the rally, Mao Tse-tung himself had told the writers 
just what he wanted from them. They were to write for a triple 
entity whose Chinese abridgement might be rendered as “wor- 
peasol”—workers, peasants, soldiers. Since an industrial prole- 
tariat was to be found only in the urban centres outside the Lib- 
erated Areas, in Kuomintang- and Japanese-occupied China, 
and since the soldier was no more than a peasant in uniform, the 
“worpeasol” could be taken as three in one and one in three, as 
the peasant simply. The life of the peasant was to be the stuff of 
the new writing—a new departure, for the peasant had previously 
appeared only in the pages of Lu Hsiin (d. 1936) and of a handful 
of other writers. 

By the life of the peasant was meant, of course, public activity 
rather than private, political rather than personal. In specific 
terms, the peasant was to be instructed in his role in the class 
struggle, taught to recognize his class enemies, shown, in the 


phrase of the time, how to dig up his ‘root of poverty.’ That was 


one task: it was to be contemplated by celebration of the suc- 
cesses already achieved, under the leadership of the Party, in re- 
sisting the Japanese and in establishing social justice. 

To be effective, work done for the peasant must be in language 
he could understand, which meant in his own language, and not 
in the artificial, cosmopolitan “plain language” of the previous 
years. How did one write in peasant language? The answer given 
by Mao’s expositors was emphatic: not by touching up one’s 
work with the odd picturesque phrase overheard in conversation 
and carefully recorded in a notebook, but by becoming a peasant, 
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by living and working among the people until one thought and 
articulated as they did. 
One great point of it all was left unspoken: the intellectuals 


were to write for the peasants, but no one was to write for the in- 


tellectuals. In the interests of national unity, what pleased one 
must please both. The standard of work must be a new kind of 
standard, but it must be a high one. 

The task probably seemed impossible. One sympathizes with 
the writers of the time, seeking to translate Mao’s words into 
practice, busily learning a new language, trying to rid them 
selves not only of all the subtleties and delicacies of the esoteric 
tradition, but of much that they had learned from the West as 
well. Many, in later years, were sent “into the country,” to en 
dure discomfort and unutterable boredom in backward villages 
in the endeavour to “become one with the people.” 

Then, “Blackie Gets Married” appeared. People read it with 
joy: it was the answer. It pleased the literate; and the peasants, to 
whom it was read aloud, greeted it with the excitement of the 
woman who sees her husband on television. For there they were, 
in print, it was every man’s own son and daughter and neigh 
bours, involved in an action which meant something to them all. 
Here was the old hag, the bogus fortune-teller, who lived in 
every village. Her name was ‘Auntie Three the Witch’’—it is dif- 
ficult in translation to get clear of the characters Dylan Thomas 
created in Under Milk Wood: 


One day Chin Wang’s father was ill and went to see Auntie Three to 
get guidance from the spirits. Auntie Three squatted behind the in 
cense table intoning while Chin Wang’s father knelt listening before 
it. Hsiao-ch’in (Auntie Three’s daughter) was only eight then. She 
was spending the morning soaking the husks off rice. She had put the 
coarse rice in the pot of water, but when she heard her mother mum 
bling away she decided the sound was worth listening to, and so she 
stood by the incense table listening and forgot all about the rice. Be- 
fore long Chin Wang’s father had to go out to relieve himself, and 
Auntie Three seized her opportunity: “Go and pull the rice out, 
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quick! It'll be soaked through and ruined by this time!”’ To her dis- 
may however she was overheard by Chin Wang's father, who spread 
the story about when he got home. Ever after this the jokers of the 
village when they saw Auntie Three would deliberately turn to each 
other and ask, “Are you sure your rice isn’t soaked through and 
ruined?” 


The story is a gay and triumphant assertion of the right to free- 
dom of choice in marriage. Every ardent lad could identify him- 
self with Blackie, and his girl was every likely village lass: 


Blackie was the younger son of Chu-ko Liang the Second. He had 
killed two Japs in the resistance and held the certificate of Distin- 
guished Marksman. When it came to good looks, it wasn’t just in Liu- 
chia-chiao that Blackie’s name was known. Every New Year when the 
play groups went out, it didn’t matter what village they went to, all 
the girls’ eyes followed Blackie. 


Hsiao-ch'in is described in the same sort of way. It is a peasant 


speaking, and he is concerned less with cataloguing her charms 


in a sonnet than with showing her through the eyes of the vil- 


lagers, as a favourite of the people: 


Hsiao-ch'in was seventeen that year, and the village gossips agreed 
that she was a great improvement on her mother at the same age. The 
lads were always going to have a chat with her, whether they'd any- 
thing to say or not. As soon as Hsiao-ch’in went to do her washing, all 
the lads decided they had something to wash too, and as soon as 
Hsiao-ch’in went climbing for crabapples, they all decided they'd go 
climbing too. 


There are two types of villain in the story. One type is personi- 
fied by Auntie Three the Witch (mother of Hsiao-ch’in), and by 
Chu-ko Liang the Second. The latter is the father of Blackie, and 
a cunning old rogue—the original Chu-ko Liang was the supreme 
strategist of the wars of the Three Kingdoms. They are both 
superstitious-minded peasants, backward but fundamentally 
harmless. It is part of the moral of the fable to show how this type 
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of person can be re-educated (‘development of character’ here di- 
rectly meets political requirements): at first putting obstacles in 


the path of the young lovers, in the form of partners chosen by 


themselves, they are brought by the force of public opinion to a 
more enlightened view, and end by giving their blessing. 

The second type of villain is more dangerous, and is dealt with 
quite differently. It is the type of the rich young bully, who 
wants Hsiao-ch'in for himself, and abuses his power in the at 
tempt to secure her. He is the class enemy, identified with the 
Kuomintang and the collaborators with the Japanese. His machi 
nations are exposed on the intervention of the Communist lo- 
cal authority (after the lovers’ application for a marriage li- 
cense), and he is punished: for him, the class enemy, there is no 
redemption. 

It is not an ambitious work. But the simplicity of its presenta 
tion, so well becoming the ingenuous story, reveals the meticu 
lous craftsman of fiction. The dramatis personae are presented in 
turn, the steps leading to the lovers’ predicament are trodden 
one by one as first Blackie is presented with a fiancée and then 
Hsiao-ch’in is promised to an old man. The young bully engi- 
neers the arrest of the lovers. So on, step by step to the dénoue 
ment, until at last the personages descend in turn from the stage 
—the metaphor from the theatre is inescapable. 

The style of writing shows a similar studied simplicity. The 
economy and polish recall Lu Hsiin, who in an essay relates how 
he began to fashion a colloquial style. It was in the early days of 
the revolt against the classical written language. He would write 
down the words he would have used in speaking about an inci 
dent, and then go through what he had written, cutting out every 
word which was not absolutely essential to convey his meaning. 
The language of “Blackie” is more likely to be sprung from the 
old countryman narrating an incident in his terse, matter-of-fact 
way, rather than from the conscientious pruning of the academic. 
But the style which results is a written Chinese which captures 
the rhythms of speech as the “plain language” of the foregoing 
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years did not. Forceful but fluent, earthy but precise, it is a lineal 
descendant of the language of the great old colloquial novels. 
Not only aesthetically, therefore, but for nationalistic and senti- 
mental reasons as well, it is a language which suits the temper of 
the times. 

Below the title of the story appeared the name Chao Shu-li. We 
know what the many enquirers would learn of him at that time, 
from the reminiscences of friends who basked in the light which 
suddenly and dramatically flooded him, When allowance has 
been made for hero-worship and the desire to create a prototype 
for the New Democratic Writer, Chao still emerges as a genuine 
man of the people. He writes stories of peasant life in peasant 
language because he is a peasant, as the Chinese phrase goes, in 
his own body. “His peasants,’”” writes Mao Tun, major pre-war 
novelist and present Minister of Culture, “are real peasants, not 
bourgeois intellectuals dressed up in peasant clothes.” His stories 
are peopled by his own family, relatives, neighbours—Chu-ko 
Liang the Second, Chao himself tells us, is his own father. He de- 
scribes his family as “middle peasants, forced down into poor 
peasant status by the old oppressive land system” —a statement as 
from a Marxist text-book, but probably true for all that, since 
his passionate involvement in the problems of land reform has 
its roots in something more than theory. 

At the time of “Blackie Gets Married,” Chao Shu-li was edit- 
ing a popular journal, The Chinese, for local circulation in 
Japanese-occupied areas. It was practically a one-man show. He 
wrote the editorials, and gingered up each issue with stories, 
poems, playlets, anecdotes. He drew the illustrations, he even set 


up the type. He was a popular man among his colleagues and the 


people of that Shansi neighbourhood, gay, fond of jokes, fond of 
singing and playing the fiddle but (true to the monastic Commu- 
nist tradition) too poor to buy one. 

Chao's story was read and praised by P’eng Te-huai, then 
deputy Commander-in-Chief of the Red Army. Thirty to forty 
thousand copies were sold from iocal bookstalls in Shansi alone, 
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and a folk-opera version of ‘Blackie’ was performed all over the 
Liberated Areas. 

Six months after ‘“Blackie,’’ Chao Shu-li published the story, 
in the popular short-novel form, by which as an author he stands 
or falls: The Ballads of Li Yu-ts’ai. 


Since the war there have been a good many changes in the village of 
Yen-chia-shan, and as these changes have taken place Li Yu-ts’ai has 
composed new ballads about them. As a matter of fact it was because 
of his ballads that he got himself into trouble. I thought of saying a 
word or two about these changes, and copying down a few of the bal. 
lads which accompanied them, to give everybody a bit of amusement, 
and that was how this little book came about. 


This is how Chao puts himself into direct personal contact 


with the reader, after an opening section on his village and its so 


cial set-up which is a masterpiece of brief and effective descrip 


tion. In this story of the land-reform and the problems it poses 
for the people of Yen-chia-shan, Chao Shu-li marries the humour 
of “Blackie” with the insight into the working of the old land 
lord system (which he was later to draw on again for the much 
longer Changes in the Li Family Village). Li Yu-ts’ai is not one 
of the main protagonists in this struggle between oppressive land 
lord and inexperienced Communist kanpu (“cadre’’—the latter, 
after initial defeat, being helped out by a more capable man from 
area headquarters). Yu-ts’ai is the village ballad-monger, and his 
part is to be driven out after lampooning the landlord's dishon 
esty in measuring his land for re-distribution. Later he is recalled 
by the man from area, and a string of new ballads reveal the way 
in which the young land-reform kanpu and his helpers have been 
hoodwinked by the landlord. 

There is effective symbolism in this centering of the story on 
the ballad-monger. He is the spokesman of the people: through 
him the wrongs they bear reach the ears of the new authorities, 
through him the truth comes to light. Through him also, as in 
strument, the villagers are organized, for the invitation to join 
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the Agricultural Committee is circulated via his ballads to the 
poor (and therefore honest and “‘democratic’’), but kept from the 
ears of the oppressors, who do not hear his ballads because they 
do not share the life of the people. 

The ballads themselves, such is Chao Shu-li’s virtuosity, have 
the air of authentic folk-poetry, and are genuinely witty. The fol 
lowing piece of doggerel loses much of the effect of the original, 
but may still give an impression of Li Yu-ts'ai’s satire on the per- 
manence of the landlord as village headman: 


Our head is Yen Heng-yiian, 
His hand blots out the sun. 
Since headmen were invented, 
Ten years the only one. 


Every year an election, 

But when the voting’s done, 
Names proposed and rejected, 
Still it’s Yen Heng-yiian. 


Why don’t we make a big board, 
Carve his name thereon, 

Every year at election time 

Just mark it with your thumb. 


Save them the trouble of writing 
Every year the same one. 

You could use it then a hundred years 
Before it was finally done. 


The personages of Li Yu-ts’ai should be the stock figures com- 


mon to the moral fable. Here are the wicked old landlord, the 
callow kanpu ignorant of the district, Villager One corrupted by 
the landlord after election as a kanpu, Villager Two the coward, 
Villager Three the landlord's lackey, Villagers Four and on- 
wards the honest and ardent young progressives, and last, the old 
hand sent down from area, the deus ex machina who clears up 
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the whole muddle. They should be stock figures, of the sort 
which are repeated in a hundred land-reform stories; but they 
are not. They are individuals, imaginatively conceived. The 
landlord himself, though his blackness is unrelieved, is at least 
credited with more brains than most of his kind. His scheme for 
measuring his land is genuinely cunning, and his cynicism is con 
sistent: when Yang, the old kanpu, arrives and insists on getting 
to know the people, ‘Send him to the poorest,” says the landlord, 
“he'll soon get tired of eating husks and come running to us.” 

Chao’s experiment with the full-length novel form was, for 
him, a failure, and has not so far been repeated. The Changes in 
the Li Family Village has been praised by the critics, Mao Tun 
and Chou Yang and others, for the correctness of its ideology, 
but even they find the literary merits of the work difficult to ex 
tol. Chao wrote The Changes in the Li Family Village after his 
return to his home village in Shansi when the Japanese war end- 
ed: the home-coming of Chang T’ieh-so in the novel is based on 
this event. Since 1940, and indeed much earlier, the village had 
been in and out of the hands of Japanese, of pro-Japanese Kuo 


mintang troops, of the Communists, of the warlord Yen Hsi- 


shan. Chao was profoundly moved by what he saw and heard of 
the years of misery, and he conceived the idea of writing in fiction 
form a history of the village which in fact covers the years 1928 
46. But his passion was too raw, the tortured body of his village 
still twitched before his eyes. There is nothing of the sanity of 
Li Yu-ts’ai; there is certainly no room for humour in this grim 
tale. The landlord of the Li Family Village, obliged to co-operate 
with the Communists when that was Kuomintang policy, turns 
on them as soon as he safely can. In the reaction eyes are gouged, 
hands cut off, the temple runs with blood, a kanpu is buried 
alive. After liberation comes revenge: the landlord is torn limb 
from limb by the incensed villagers, and a wrenched-off arm is 
brandished before the eyes of his lackey. The Communists in the 
book disapprove of the action, but one sees the bulge of the 


tongue in the cheek. 
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None of this of course necessarily implies a bad novel. But 
Chao lost his hold on his craft when he attempted a full-length 
work. The action is jumpy and disjointed, there is no unity. 
Chang T’ieh-so promises to furnish a centre of vision, but he 
leaves the scene half-way through the story, just as he is begin- 
ning to come to life. If a character, by making his exit as an igno- 
rant, sadly-wronged but helpless peasant and reappearing as an 
ardent, efficient kanpu, may be said to have been “developed,” 
then Chang ‘T’ieh-so is the only character in the novel who is 
developed. 

It is a sad waste of talent to grind out a turgid novel on an 
ambitious theme, when in a few short sentences you can achieve 
the effects of a story like “Lucky.” When Lucky, pressed by the 


money-lender for repayment, gives up his land, no more is need- 


ed than this: 


“... but you’re still seven dollars short on last year’s interest, if you’re 
not going to work for me you'll have to produce that now.” “You 
might as well have my land straight off!” was Lucky’s reply. “Which- 
ever way I farm it I can’t get enough for what you want.” 

It was just as simple as that. A day or two later Lao-wan sent his 
men along with a load of manure. 

Lucky had worked for some years to get his paths and dykes neat 
and straight, and now someone else was doing the planting there. If 
he didn’t see it he didn’t worry about it, and so he never felt like 
going down to the fields any more. 


In 1949 Chao Shu-li moved to Peking. The best thing he has 
yet done there is the story “The Heirloom.” His theme here is 
again the emancipation made possible by the new régime, but 
this time he turns from landlord-tenant relations to the status of 
women. To illustrate his theme he uses a quarrel between a peas- 
ant woman of traditional outlook and her daughter-in-law, a 
young progressive. The older woman, whose proudest boast is 
that she has never in her life had to buy shoes or clothing, is em- 
bittered by the unwomanliness and extravagance of Chin-kuei, 
the daughter-in-law. She, a labour-heroine now elected a kanpu, 
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defends her ‘“‘unwomanliness”’ as the outcome of hard, well-paid 
work at a man’s job in the fields, and interprets her “‘extrava- 
gance”’ in terms of a raised standard of living. But as the quarrel 
develops, it becomes clear that the real point at issue is the exer- 
cise of authority within the family. Deeply angered by her 
mother-in-law’s imputations, Chin-kuei hands over control of the 
purse-strings. The conflict is resolved when the old woman, in 
hopeless confusion over the new paper currency and the dealings 
with co-operatives and mutual-aid groups and the like, hands the 
lot back to her daughter-in-law and returns, with a good grace, 
to her sewing. 

The subject-matter of the story inevitably evokes the women’s 
magazine. In its social context, however, ‘““The Heirloom” is a 
valuable piece of work. There is true sympathy in the treatment 
of the older woman. Her scale of values is clearly defined, and is 
justified in terms of the old social order. It is represented by a 
commonplace object such as Chao often uses for symbolic value: 
an old and decaying black box containing needles and thread 
and odds and ends of material. This, the heirloom itself, the old 
woman had from her mother and planned to hand down to her 
son’s wife in turn; but Chin-kuei has left the old treadmill of 
“women’s accomplishments,” and has no use for it. 

Although all of Chao Shu-li’s stories have been written since 
the establishment of Communist power, first in the Liberated 
Areas, later in the whole of China, the mass of his material is 
taken from the old days. His constant theme is the faults of the 
old order: only at the close of a story do we catch a glimpse of the 
new. Then, mass meetings, victory parades and ali the parapher 
nalia of the New Democratic circus embellish the obligatory 
happy ending. 

Chao’s function has been to expose the old evils. Of late the 


critics have been calling an end to the “literature of exposure,” 


and trumpeting the entrance of the “literature of glorification.” 
It will be interesting to see whether Chao Shu-li can once again 
deliver the goods. 








Henry Wethofen 
CRIME, LAW, AND PSYCHIATRY 


HEN A PERSON accused of crime pleads “not 

guilty by reason of insanity,” the court is faced with 

a multiplicity of problems— fundamental philosoph- 
ical problems of justice and responsibility, scientific questions of 
psychiatric diagnosis and prognosis, and the ultimate, grimly 
practical question of whether this man standing before the court 
should be acquitted, or should be sent to a mental hospital, or to 
a prison, or to the electric chair. 

Let us consider an actual case — a case prominent on the front 
pages of New Mexico newspapers two years ago, the case of Allen 
White who shot and killed his Chinese wife, Aimee Bono, in an 
Albuquerque motel. They had been married for ten years and 
lived in Santa Fe. She was working and had become involved in 
an affair with her employer. The situation had reached a point 
where she was asking her husband for a divorce in order to marry 
her lover, and her husband was threatening to kill them both. 

In January 1953 she ran away to San Francisco. Her husband 
looked for her frantically and he finally located her and per- 
suaded her to come back. He drove to Albuquerque to meet her 
at the train but she wasn't aboard; the other man had reached 
her first, and had induced her to leave the train at Gallup and to 
drive with him to Albuquerque. White stayed in Albuquerque 
for two days, meeting all trains. Then he gave up and returned 
to Santa Fe. Soon she telephoned him, saying she was at the Zia 
Lodge on East Central Avenue in Albuquerque. White bought 
a revolver, borrowed a car from a friend, and drove to Albuquer 
que. He talked with his wife; he testified later that she abused 
him and used foul language. Finally he got up and bent over to 
kiss her good-bye. She responded, he said, by spitting in his face, 


whereupon he shot her five times. 
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White was fifty-eight years old at the time. His wife was twenty 
five years younger. He had been married before, and divorced. 
He told one of the psychiatrists who examined him that he di 
vorced his first wife because he found she had been having affairs 
with other men. 

At his trial for murder he pleaded ‘‘not guilty by reason of 
insanity.” There was evidence that he was a very nervous person 
who worked in a sort of frenzy, often late into the night. He 
talked expansively about the big things he had done, the respon 
sible posts he had held, and the number of men he had had work 
ing under him. His father had died in a state mental hospital at 
the age of ninety-two. His mother had also been in an institution 
at one time. 

Medical witnesses testified that spinal fluid tests showed both 
his protein count and his colloidal gold curve to be abnormal, 
and that in their opinion he was suffering from central nervous 
system syphilis. An expert called by the State, on the other hand, 
was of the opinion that he did not have neuro-syphilis. The doc 
tors also disagreed as to whether he knew the nature and quality 
of the act he was committing, whether he knew right from wrong, 
and whether he was able to adhere to the right. 

Dr. A. B. Stewart described him as a man ‘“‘who is emotionally 
unstable, has never been a great success at anything, who has 
wandered about a good bit in his lifetime, who has tremendous 
difficulty in telling the truth, who has grandiose and expansive 
ideas ....an individual who is basically a psychopath.” Overlying 
the psychopathy was the syphilis of the central nervous system. 

What should the law do with the defendant in a case like this? 
And how much help can psychiatry give us in deciding what 
to do? There are actually three quite different questions the court 
has to answer in such a case: 

1. What really happened? 
2. What was the defendant's mental condition? 


3. What should be done with him? 
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I. 


Ff 1RST, what happened? What really occurred in Room g of the 
Zia Lodge that evening? Did she spit in his face? Had he bought 
the gun only, as he claimed, because he was afraid the other man 
might kill him, or was it for the premeditated purpose of killing 
his wife? 

Psychiatry usually can offer no help on this aspect of a case. 
This is a job, not for Sigmund Freud, but for Sherlock Holmes. 
We have to rely on the police to develop the facts and on a jury 
to determine them where the evidence conflicts. If we look at it 
historically, this is a most extraordinary development. Until 
modern times this kind of question, which we now put to police 
men and to jurymen, was considered so difficult that it could not 
be solved by any human intellect — so difficult that our primitive 
ancestors could only put it up to God. 

Lawyers are the butt of a lot of jokes and jibes; most of you 
know Carl Sandburg’s poem about how a hearse-horse laughs 
hauling a lawyer away. Permit a lawyer to turn the other cheek 
and suggest that as a matter of fact, non-lawyers have an inordi- 
nate respect for law, and faith in law. Our culture is saturated 
with law. Almost everything we do has a legal cast. All transac- 
tions assume legal forms, and law regulates almost everything. 
This has become so fixed in the patterns of our thinking and 
acting that we may forget that, throughout most of history, social 
control has been exercised mainly by other sanctions than what 
we call law. In last year’s research lecture, Professor Leslie Spier, 
speaking on “Some Aspects of the Nature of Culture,” pointed 
out that all peoples are unwitting slaves to patterns of logic, of 
ideals, and of aims that are pre-determined by their particular 
culture, and that many of these operate without any legal ma- 
chinery whatever. 

Among many peoples, including some of our New Mexico 
Indians, a man must not look at his mother-in-law. Husbands in 


all cultures may see some merit in this, but some peoples carry it 
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rather far. Among one Australian group, from the time a man 
becomes engaged to a girl, he and the girl's mother must not look 
upon each other, or hear each other speak, or even hear the 
other's name mentioned. If they do, they will promptly grow 
prematurely old and die. 

Whatever you may think of the rule itself, notice with what 
neat efficiency it operates. Violate it and you die. No legal or 
political machinery is needed, no judges, no detectives, no police 
men or other roundsmen of the law. We, who live in the age ol 
automation and glory in it, have to go to primitive cultures to 
find a legal system that works automatically. 

Among higher civilizations, the sanction is attributed not so 
much to a mystical impersonal power, or to ghosts (as in Hamlet, 
for example), but to the anger and vengeance of the gods. The 
gods will render barren or impotent the person who is guilty ol 
adultery or incest; or they will punish the whole community by 
a plague or a drought or a flood. King David, we are told, brought 
down a pestilence by daring to commit what Jehovah at that time 
apparently regarded as a most abhorrent offense —he took a 
census of the people. 

Right through the Middle Ages law relicd on mechanical 
magical modes of trial: by battle, by ordeal, or by compurgation. 
The issue was decided not by resort to human reason, but by an 
appeal for divine intervention. Providence was counted on to 
give the battle to the side of the right or to provide a sign o1 
miracle in the ordeal. By compurgation, the accused brought in 
a required number of witnesses to swear, not that they had any 
knowledge of the facts, but that they believed his story, the theory 
being that no one would be likely to risk divine wrath by swear 
ing a false oath. 

Probably no practice is more common at a Certain stage of cul 
tural development than that of testing the truth or falsity of a 
case by a certain magico-religious process — eating a piece of 


bread, handling hot iron, dipping the hand into boiling water, 
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walking over ploughshares, or braving wild beasts like Daniel 
in the lions’ den. 

While our ancestors call this magic, or the workings of God, 
much of it might also be called sound psychology. It is under- 
standable that a guilty man would be more likely to choke on the 
bread than the innocent, simply because his nerves are shaken. 


In trial by battle the wrong-doer will, perhaps, be unnerved by 


the fact that God has been called upon to give the victory to the 
right, while the righteous man’s strength will be as the strength 
of ten, we hope, because his heart is pure. 

Today, we determine the issues in a case by the exercise of 
human intelligence, instead of plaguing God to do the job for 
us. “The common law,” said Lord Coke, “is nothing else but 
reason.’ Not belief, not blind faith, but reason. That represents 
a great step forward. 

In the task of determining the facts and the legal issues of a 
case, we still do not put the whole burden on the judge and jury. 
Che main burden is on the parties. In a book written a few years 
ago, I said that a judicial trial is not a search for The Truth. That 
statement astounded and outraged at least one eminent psychi- 
atrist. But what I was saying was that in a trial we rely on the 
adversary procedure, by which the two parties are expected to 
bring forth the evidence; and the function of the judge or jury 
is to weigh the evidence produced and determine on which side 
the preponderance lies. If one party produces the greater weight 
of evidence, he is entitled to judgment, even though the judge 
may suspect that the other side failed to produce all the evidence 
it might have produced and that if all the facts were known the 
picture would look very different. The court has no machinery 
for digging up the facts for itself. 

R. Austin Freeman, author of the Dr. Thorndyke detective 
stories and himself a physician and medical jurist, puts the point 
very well in a story in which an elderly English solicitor is speak- 
ing to a young doctor: 


‘The scientific outlook,” says the solicitor, “is radically differ- 
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ent from the legal. The man of science relies on his own knowl 
edge and observation and judgment, and disregards testimony. 
A man comes to you and tells you he is blind in one eye. Do you 
accept his statement? Not in the least. You proceed to test his 
eyesight with some infernal apparatus of colored glasses, and you 
find that he can see perfectly well with both eyes. Then you 
decide that he is not blind in one eye; that is to say, you reject 
his testimony in favor of facts of your own ascertaining.” 

| Doctor] “But surely that is the rational method of coming to 
a conclusion?” 

[Solicitor] ‘In science, no doubt. Not in law. A court of law 
must decide according to the evidence which is before it; and 
that evidence is of the nature of sworn testimony.” 

Now, this will not strike scientists — nor probably anyone else 
except lawyers —as a sensible way of ascertaining facts. But 
courts, as traditionally organized, have no “infernal apparatus” 
with which to test the prisoner in the dock. They have no in 
vestigators or laboratories, no means of any kind for developing 
evidence on their own initiative. 

But I am glad to be able to say that some steps are being taken 
to change the traditional method of trial in some situations, so 
as to approximate more closely a scientific investigation. One 
such situation is that where the mental condition of the accused 
is questioned. And that brings me to the second issue I said was 


raised in such a case as that of Allen White. 


II. 
IF WE HAVE answered the question, “What happened?”, and 
have decided that the accused did commit the homicide under 
circumstances that ordinarily would constitute a crime, we come 
to the defense that this defendant is ‘‘not guilty by reason of 
insanity,’ — that is, that he was so mentally disordered at the 
time he committed the act that he didn’t have the requisite crim- 
inal intent, and should be committed to a hospital and treated 


for illness, rather than punished for crime. 
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Here is a question where psychiatry certainly can help. But 
the traditional legal procedure doesn’t permit psychiatric evi- 
dence to be presented in court in the impartial way that ought 
to characterize a scientific inquiry. Under the adversary method 
of trial each party has the right to present its own alleged experts. 
‘The scientist appears in court in the role of hired helper to one 


‘ 


of the parties. It may happen that the “experts” on the one side 
are all notorious quacks. But if they are old hands at sparring 
with lawyers on the witness stand, they may make a better im- 
pression on the jury than a more cautious and more competent 
doctor who doesn’t happen to have a flair for courtroom dra- 
matics. Even the clearest case, where practically every unbiased 
and competent psychiatrist would agree, may be presented to 
the jury by three real experts testifying on the one side, and three 
charlatans on the other. The jury, unable to distinguish sheep 
from goats, in disgust may throw out all the medical evidence 
and rely on their asserted “common sense.” 

The remedy for this situation would seem to be fairly obvious: 
give the jury the benefit of qualified, impartial, expert opinion. 
And I am glad to say that a noticeable trend is under way to do 
just that. 

The simplest way is to authorize the trial courts to appoint 
their own experts in proper cases to examine the person and 
report. About half the states now permit this. 

Even better are statutes, now found in at least eighteen states, 


permitting the court in a criminal case, when the defendant 


pleads “not guilty by reason of insanity,” to postpone the trial 
and send him to the state mental hospital for thirty days’ exam- 
ination and observation. Neither side is denied the right to put 
on its own experts. But experience shows that when there is a 
conflict of opinion juries almost invariably accept the conclusion 
of the hospital as against that of partisan expert witnesses. 

I have argued for this kind of law for twenty years, and have 
gathered statistics showing how it works in the states that have 
it. The amazing thing I found is the extent to which juries accept 
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the hospital's findings. In Ohio, for example, over a period of 
twenty years, out of 894 cases, the hospital’s findings were re 
jected by the jury in only three. In Maine, during thirty years, 
the jury accepted the hospital's finding in all but one of 208 cases 
diagnosed by the Bangor State Hospital. Those figures are 
typical. 

As a result, lawyers have learned that it is usually hopeless to 
contest the hospital’s report. When the hospital says that the 
defendant is sane, defense counsel have learned that they might 
as well drop the insanity defense. Conversely, if the hospital re 
ports him insane and irresponsible, prosecutors have learned 
that they may as well accept that conclusion and let him be com 
mitted as insane rather than try to send him to prison. And for 
every criminal trial thus saved, the state saves several thousand 
dollars of expense. 


Briggs 
f 


Massachusetts, since 1921, has had what is called the 
Law.” When a person is indicted for a capital offense, or for 
repeated crime, the State Department of Mental Health is noti 
fied, and the Department has him examined to determine his 
mental condition. This has two important advantages: (1) The 
examination is conducted by impartial experts selected by a 
professional department of the administrative branch of the 
government; (2) The examination is made of all persons who 
fall within the legal categories, and so it does not depend on the 
defendant’s lawyer or friends to recognize the possibility of 
mental disorder and to be willing to plead it. 

This law, too, has worked very well. Usually, the Department's 
report is accepted by both sides. ‘Twenty years after the law was 
adopted, Dr. Winfred Overholser said, ‘“The battles of experts 

... have become almost unknown in Massachusetts, and in 
every instance that has come to the author's attention the report 
of the examiners has been sustained by the jury.” 

A fourth device is the psychiatric clinic attached to the court. 
Juvenile courts in eleven cities and trial courts in six others have 


psychiatric clinics. 
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The unique thing about this device is that it is an integral 
part of the court administration. The clinic staff has daily con- 
tact with the judges and prosecutors, as well as with defense 
counsel. This makes possible an informal exchange of ideas and 
attitudes about general problems as well as specific ones. One 
beneficial result is that the judge absorbs a certain amount of 
education in psychiatric concepts. 

At first, the court clinic concentrated its attention on the child 
referred by the Juvenile Court — the child who was already in 
rather serious trouble. But we soon saw that by that time it was 
usually very late to accomplish much, It’s too much to expect a 
probation officer in a few months to straighten out a twisted, 
shattered personality, the product of fourteen or sixteen years of 
living in a frustrating, embittering, or demoralizing environ 
ment. Preventive work, we saw, would have to start much earlier 
because the seeds of most mental disorders, of vice and crime, of 
alcoholism and perversion, of brutality, hatred, miserliness, and 
innumerable other unlovely traits are all sown in the very first 
years of childhood. 


So the child guidance clinic came into existence, with a multi- 


disciplined attack on the problem by psychiatrists, psychologists, 


and social workers. The focal point of the problem shifted from 
trying to “reform” the incorrigible youth, to seeking out and 
treating deviational characteristics among younger children 
through community services such as the schools and the social 
agencies and through educational programs at the community 
level. As a result of the increasing stress placed on social work, 
we've had to increase the ratio of social workers to psychiatrists 
and psychologists in such clinics. 

These and other joint efforts by which law, psychiatry, psychol 
ogy, and social work are cooperating in attacking the problems 
of crime and antisocial behavior constitute, in my opinion, the 
most fruitful development now going on in this field. The Amer- 
ican Law Institute is now engaged in the formidable task of 
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writing a model criminal code and it is doing so with the help 
of experts from the other disciplines. 

All this is really part of a broader development, a new “field 
theory’”’ based on a new concept of the relationship of person 
ality to culture, the concept that interaction is constantly going 
on between the individual and his society, each shaping the 
other. A writer on social work has said that the greatest enrich 


ment that social work has enjoyed has come from psychiatry. I 


believe psychiatrists would say the enrichment has been mutual. 


And on behalf of the law, I am willing to predict that the infil 
tration of psychiatric and social work concepts into criminal law 
administration will one day be recognized as overshadowing all 


other current developments in criminal law. 


ITI. 
SO PERVASIVE has this infiltration become that some psychi 
atrists are now arguing that they alone should decide insanity 
cases. They have proposed that the insanity issue be taken away 
from judges and juries, and handed over to a commission of 
psychiatrists, perhaps with the help of a criminologist or 
penologist. 

In the case of Allen White, the jury found him sane and con 
victed him; the State Supreme Court reversed the conviction for 
errors in the instructions; and on a second trial he was convicted 
again. At this writing an appeal from that conviction is pending 
in the Supreme Court. 

Under the proposal for a psychiatric determination, the func 
tion of the judge and jury in such a case would be limited to 
deciding whether the accused committed the act charged. If 
found that he did, the decision of whether he was sane at the 
time, and whether a punitive-correctional or a medical-custodial 
disposition is appropriate, would be left to the commission of 
experts. They would decide the issue on the basis of scientific 


observation and examination, instead of on the histrionic sort of 
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performance that goes on in a courtroom. The psychiatrists 
would decide not only the second of the three questions I said 
was involved in these cases, namely, “What was the defendant's 
mental condition?” but also the third, ‘What should be done 
with hime” 

But whether a defendant should be punished for his criminal 
act or acquitted on the ground of insanity, is not solely or even 


primarily a medical question. Let us grant that the psychiatrists 


can diagnose the defendant's mental condition; they can say that 
he is not abnormal, or that he is; that he is suffering from schizo- 
phrenia, or a manic-depressive psychosis, or a neurosis. But after 
they have made their diagnosis, the law's question still remains — 
what do we do with him? Should he be held responsible? That 
is to say, should society demand that he suffer the same punish- 
ment as any normal offender? Or should he be regarded as 
morally and legally blameless because of his mental condition? 

The question the law faces, “What ought we to do with him?” 
is not only a different question from the psychiatric question, 
“What is his mental condition?” It is a different kind of question. 
The law's question is ethical and moral, involving as it does the 
question of whether it is “just” to punish a man whose capacity 
for malicious intent was perhaps impaired. It is sociological and 
penological: What is the purpose of punishment, anyway, and 
would that purpose be served by punishing this individual? Do 
we punish criminals because of some categorical imperative of 
the moral law that ‘‘he who sins must suffer’? Or because punish- 
ment will deter the criminal from repeating his offense? Or will 

an example to deter others? 

Responsibility, as one writer observed years ago, “is not a 
quality of the person who has inflicted the pain, but a demand 
on the part of others that he shall suffer.” Whether a person 
should suffer for his antisocial act is not a question that a com- 
mission of doctors is particularly qualified to answer. 


There are still other factors involved. Law must deal with 
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people and with conditions as they are and must be content with 
such means as lie at hand. 

First, law must deal with people as they are. Psychiatrists can 
concentrate on the offender as a patient; but the law must con 
sider not only the individual offender, but the demands of society 


as a whole. If we were to adopt the extreme views of some psychia 


trists that criminals are more to be pitied than censured, the 


public’s sense of “justice” might be outraged. As Dr. Franz 
Alexander has argued, when a defendant escapes whom people 
think deserves punishment, they may lose faith in the whole 
social structure and may relax their own inhibitions. “If he 
escapes his just deserts,’ they may tend to think, ‘“‘why should 
I continue to obey the law?’’ Law cannot divorce itself very fat 
from public sentiment, its most fundamental sanction, even 
where the sentiment may be wrong. To be effective in action, 
law must command at least a ‘“‘minimum of social-psychological 
support,” as Jellinek, the German jurist, put it. The failure of 
the “noble experiment” of prohibition is an outstanding ex 
ample of how a legal rule that lacks such support can undermine 
respect for all law. 

Secondly, I said law must deal with conditions as they are. 
Even if we grant that most or all criminals ought to be given 
therapy rather than punishment, there is always the problem of 
wherewithal. The amount of money that the legislature has 
available is usually not enough to provide all the services that 
ought to be provided, even for the law-abiding. That's certainly 
true in New Mexico. Can we ask the legislature to provide a more 
generous rehabilitative policy toward criminals than toward 
other socially maladjusted groups? 

What I have been saying applies to all cases where the defend 
ant’s sanity is in issue. Special problems arise where it appears 
that he is not ‘insane’ within the test of criminal responsibility, 
but seems to belong to that ill-defined and baffling group usually 


called psychopaths, or, more currently, sociopaths. These are 
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people who do not have a major psychosis and they are not 
mentally retarded. Yet many of them repeatedly commit anti- 
social acts which have no adequate motivation and for which 
they show no remorse; they tend to be superficial personalities, 
insincere, irresponsible, and untruthful; they seem to have no 
capacity for affection for other people; their sexual conduct is 
impersonal, trivial, and poorly integrated; their lives seem to 
have no plan, no purpose. 

The kind of person we are talking about is illustrated in what 
is perhaps the most important recent case on the subject, U. S. 
v. Durham, decided by the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia last year. I shan’t trouble you with the legal point 
involved. What we are interested in here is the personality of 
the defendant, Monte Durham, who, together with three other 
young men, had been caught burglarizing the Georgetown home 
of Mr. Donald Hiss. 

Monte Durham was twenty-two years old, the youngest of 
three sons. His brothers were stable, productive members of 
society. His mother testified that up to the age of twelve Monte 
was a model boy; then he became ill from rheumatic fever, and 


his personality changed. He got into difficulties with his school 


teachers and at the age of fifteen left school. With an 1.Q. of 85, 
his intelligence was unimpressive. 

Durham's career shows an interesting pattern: the commission 
of an offense; escape by physical flight; and attempts at suicide, 
or half-hearted or pretended suicide, immediately after he is 
caught. 

His first offense, committed soon after he left school, was driv- 
ing a car without the owner's consent, The juvenile court placed 
him on probation. When he was sixteen he enlisted in the Navy, 
but Navy doctors concluded that he ‘‘suffers from a profound 
personality disorder’ and so he was discharged. At seventeen he 
married, and fathered a child, but his wife soon left him. While 


working as a truck driver he embezzled money from his em- 
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ployer. Iwo months later he stole a car. Four months after that 


he attempted suicide and in consequence found himself making 


the first of a series of visits to St. Elizabeths Hospital. The hos 


pital discharged him two months later with a diagnosis of 
“without psychosis, sociopathic personality.” 

Within three months he was convicted of passing bad checks. 
In jail he again attempted suicide, and so was readmitted to St. 
Elizabeths. He was there fifteen months, when he was discharged 
as recovered, and remanded to jail. 

After a year in jail he was paroled but quickly violated the 
terms of the parole by leaving the District of Columbia without 
permission, and with another man’s wife, paying their way by 
again passing bad checks. He was apprehended, found to be of 
unsound mind, and again sent to St. Elizabeths for some fifteen 
months. Iwo months after his release he was caught burglarizing 
the house of Donald Hiss. 

In jail he made another suicide attempt and was thereupon 
once more remanded for psychiatric examination, Two expe 
ienced psychiatrists reported him to be of unsound mind. The 
court found him to be “so mentally incompetent as to be unable 
to understand the proceedings against him or properly to assist 
in his own defense.’ Accordingly, St. Elizabeths Hospital again 
extended its less-than-eager welcome to Monte Durham. After 
sixteen months of hospital care the hospital certified that he was 
now “mentally competent to stand trial.” The diagnosis was 
“sociopathic personality disturbance, anti-social reaction.” 

And so in March 1953 the case came on for trial. Durham was 
convicted, but the conviction was reversed by the Court of Ap 
peals in a very important decision laying down a new rule for 
determining when a mentally disordered offender should be 
deemed criminally irresponsible. This “Durham case rule’’ is 
such a significant new departure in the law that I am making it 
the subject of a series of lectures which I am to deliver in Phila 


delphia late this year, It cannot adequately be dealt with here. 
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On a new trial in 1955 Durham was convicted again. He ap- 
parently lacked financial means to perfect an appeal, and I assume 
that the conviction now has become final. 

But we are not so much concerned with the actual disposition 
of this particular case as we are with the general problem: what 
should be done with such a person? In and out of prison, in and 
out of the hospital, obviously society has been getting nowhere 
and accomplishing nothing with Monte Durham. The fact that 
he is now in prison may satisfy that punitive urge that most of 
us feel and that we like to call our sense of ‘justice.’ But the 
maximum term for housebreaking and larceny is fairly short, 
and when Durham has served his term and been released, what 
shall we have accomplished toward making a law-abiding citizen 
of him and protecting society from further antisocial behavior? 

During this year’s session of the New Mexico legislature a bill 
was introduced that would have required committing “sexual 
psychopaths’’— in quotation marks because this is a classification 
unknown to psychiatric nosology and found only in statutes — 
a bill committing persons so labelled to the state mental hospital 
for life, or until safe to be released. A good many states have such 
laws. The New Mexico bill was copied from the Colorado act. 

I testified against this bill, for a number of reasons, One of 
them was the consideration I have already mentioned, Our state 
hospital is crowded now. The school for mental defectives at 
Los Lunas has a waiting list of over five hundred; how long a 
wait that means can be understood only when you realize that 
the institution has admitted and cared for only 328 patients in the 
last twenty-six years. We have thousands of unfortunates in this 
state who need mental care; hundreds of families who are being 
ruined, financially, physically, and mentally, by having to care 


for a helpless idiot or imbecile in the home, because there is no 


other place for him. Are sex offenders to have first call? Why? 


Because they are more dangerous, someone may suggest. The 
short answer to that is that they are not more dangerous than 
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other criminals. Secondly, dangerousness is no argument for 
sending them to the hospital instead of to prison. 

There is a vast amount of misunderstanding about sex of 
fenders. First, we tend to lump them all together, as if “sex 
offenders” made up a separate and homogeneous group. That is 
not at all true. The opposite is true. There is as much difference 
between the typical exhibitionist and the typical rapist as there 
is between the shoplifter and the safe-cracker. 

Secondly, a lot of people assume that sex offenders normally 
progress from minor offenses such as exhibitionism to serious 
offenses such as rape. That almost never happens. The exhibi 
tionist is acting out an intrapsychic conflict. He exhibits himself 
to relieve some intolerable state of anxiety and tension. This 
works, for him, and he sticks to it; he couldn't be persuaded to 
try something else. (I say “he,” because this is a peculiarity of 
men, almost never seen in women.) 

Thirdly, there is the widespread belief that sex offenses are 
rampant today — that there has been a sudden, alarming rise in 
the number of sex crimes. No careful investigation shows any 
such trend. What has increased and stimulated public alarm, is 
the number of articles in the popular magazines about sex 
problems. 

Finally, there is the general belief that sex offenders are habit 
ual, and tend to repeat their crimes again and again. That isn't 
so. In the FBI Uniform Crime Reports, rape and “other sex 
offenses” are almost always found near the bottom of the list of 
twenty-seven offenses listed, in order of recidivism. Some ex 
hibitionists and some pedophilics do tend to repeat their crimes, 
but most sex offenders do not. 

To channel sexual and other psychopaths into mental hospitals 


instead of into prisons is more likely to convert the hospitals 


into prisons than to do the psychopaths any good. 


On the other hand, it is true that the psychopath is likely to 


be cursed with a temperament that makes it impossible for him 
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to take prison life philosophically. The ordinary prison regime 
does not work with him, and he is as much a headache for the 
prison authorities as for the hospital. The big riot at Jackson 
Prison in Michigan three years ago was almost wholly limited to 
the South Side of the prison, which housed those who were most 
unstable and incorrigible. The leader, Earl Ward, had a high 
1.Q. but was rated as a “homicidal psychopath” who had twice 
been committed to state hospitals when he was young. His first 
lieutenant, ‘Crazy Jake,” had for years been living up to his 
nickname. 

Probably the best solution for such persons is a special institu- 
tion, intermediary between a prison and a hospital, providing 
not only adequate modern therapy but also a chance of learning 
a trade and a certain amount of amusement. If the legislature 
would want to consider spending the money to start such a pro 
gram, one might favor it, providing it did not mean cutting 
down too severely on some other social services. But merely to 
pass a law which would crowd the state hospital with sexual 
psychopaths, by committing them for life, in the same legislative 
session that cut $75,000 off the hospital's budget request, would 


have been no solution at all. 


IV. 

w E COULD eliminate a very large part of this whole problem 
of deciding whether the defendant was “insane’’ at the time of the 
crime if we would take a step that I believe we ought to take for 
a lot of additional reasons. That is to abolish the death penalty. 

The insanity defense is almost never raised except in murder 
cases. A defendant charged with anything less than a capital 
offense usually prefers to take his chances on receiving a prison 
sentence which will run for only a limited number of years, 
rather than enter an insanity plea which if successful will get him 
committed to the state hospital indefinitely. At least the doubtful 


cases and the cases of outright malingering would pretty certainly 
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be reduced if the only difference between acquittal by reason of 
insanity and conviction would be commitment to a mental hos 
pital instead of a prison. Not even that difference exists in states 
where persons so acquitted are nevertheless sent to the prison, 
but confined in a psychiatric ward, 

It is time we Americans realized that we have probably the 
most ferocious penal policy in the whole civilized world. Most 


other civilized countries have not only abolished the death 


penalty but have also reduced prison sentences far below the 


terms we hand out here. Holland has not executed any criminals 
since 1860, Belgium since 1863, Norway since 1875 and Denmark 
since 1892. And even in this country, six states stand out against 
the general American trend, by having abolished the death 
penalty. 

And the experience of these jurisdictions gives no evidence 
that abolition leads to more crime. Of the eight states having the 
lowest murder rate in the United States, five have no death 
penalty. The state with the very lowest murder rate is Maine, 
which abolished capital punishment in 1870. 

These figures should not surprise us. Surely we know enough 
of the emotional and irrational promptings of human behavior 
to know that a man impelled to kill probably isn’t going to calmly 
weigh that impulse against the likelihood of a given punishment. 
He does not make up his mind after a logical debate with him 
self on the pros and cons of killing. Warden Hugh Christie of 
Oakalla Prison Farm in Canada has said, “Over the twenty-odd 
years I have been in the business, I have seen a lot of delinquents 
and criminals and I do not know one that would not use a gun be 
cause of any idea that he might get the death penalty.” 

“The criminal’s fear of the gallows,” he said, ‘is a fairy story 
built up by well-meaning people to deter others. We could build 
up just as effective a hoax about the horrors of prison life if it 
were our wish.” 


Certainly we have done our uttermost to build up the horrors 
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of the death penalty, not only in fairy stories, but in times past 
also in grisly reality. The condemned have been flayed alive, 
buried alive, torn to pieces by wild animals, broken on the wheel, 
burnt at the stake, boiled, be-headed, strangled, crucified. Un- 
satisfied to kill a man only once and too quickly, men have 
devised ingenious ways of killing by inches. The Sultan Mech- 
med cut men in the middle, through the diaphragm, so that they 
would die two deaths at once. A fourteenth century Duke of 
Milan was able to make the act of killing last for forty days. 

In the iron coffin of Lissa the doomed man lay for days, waiting 
for death from the pressure of the heavy lid which moved down 
upon him with almost imperceptible slowness. No less lingering 
was death in the iron cages of Louis XI, in which a person could 
neither sit, stand, nor lie down. 

In an old book called The Chronicles of Newgate there is a 
whole chapter on executions. I shall spare you from more than 
two sentences: The murderer Ravaillac ‘‘was burned piecemeal, 
flesh was torn from him by red hot pincers, scalding oil and 
molten lead were poured upon his bleeding wounds. He was 
drawn and dismembered by horses while still alive, and only 
received his coup de grace from the sticks and knives of the hell- 
ish bystanders who rushed in to finish more savagely what the 
executioner had been unable to complete.” 

We have become revolted by such barbarities and have abol- 
ished them. But if even those torturous and public executions 
didn’t frighten people into being good, what reason have we for 
thinking they will be frightened by capital punishment imposed 
without unnecessary cruelty and without public display? Human 
motivation is complex; often it is largely unconscious, so that 
the person does not himself know the real reason why he acts 
as he does. We need a lot more scientific research in the efficacy 
of various kinds of punishment. The results might surprise us. 
They might show that there is no ground for the smug assump- 
tion that iron-fisted punishment deters many people. They might 
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even show that severe punishment not only does not deter, but 
even contributes to aggressive behavior. 

Psychiatrists have left this kind of investigation largely to the 
sociologists and penologists. But students of the mind should 
find interesting this phenomenon of at least half the population's 
continuing to repeat the stock arguments in favor of capital 
punishment, although there is no evidence to support them. 
[here must be some unconscious roots to this urge to punish, 
some sadistic impulses, and perhaps some unconscious guilts. We 
are all cursed with the compulsion to punish in others what we 
deny or repress in ourselves. 

These unpleasant suggestions most of us prefer not to examine, 
We like instead to regard this thirst for vengeance as a highly 
moral feeling. We even piously quote Scripture: “An eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth.” But what that says, as the Arch 
bishop of Canterbury pointed out, was that one must not exact 
more than an eye for an eye. “It was not an exhortation that you 
should exact an equivalent, but it said that if somebody has 
knocked your tooth out, morality requires that you do no more 
than knock one of his out. It is a restraint on the passions of man 
kind ...no Christian law says you must exact equivalent penalty. 
Indeed, Christianity works on the other principle, that whatever 
the crime, you should seek to remedy it by the operation of re 
demption and love.” 

Capital punishment lowers the moral standard of the whole 
community. In a criminal case where human life is at stake the 
whole trial is sensationalized. ‘here seems to be released among 
us a perverted curiosity verging on mass sadism which crowds 
the trial courts and surrounds the place of execution. Unhappy 
and unpleasant emotions are stirred in most of us.” 


Viscount ‘Templewood, testifying before the British Royal 


Commission on Capital Punishment a few years ago, said, “It 


makes people gloat over crime and I think, however much you 


safeguard the actual carrying out of executions, they also pander 
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to those morbid feelings that lie very near the surface in most of 
us and that would be much better repressed.” 

The driving force behind the movement for abolition of 
capital punishment has been popular, democratic government. 
Only Fascism halted the trend in countries like Italy, Austria, 
and Germany. Democracy has fostered it, in Europe, in South 
America, in Australia — everywhere except in the United States. 
Only in this country is there no organized political movement 
for abolition. No American state has abolished the death penalty 
since 1917. It isn’t even a subject of political discussion here, as 
it is in England and Canada right now. Here it is a subject for 
high school debaters — nothing more. As long as abolition has 
no political champion, no organized voice in the forum of 
public discussion, the failure of American opinion to move along 
with the current of civilized thinking will have to be explained 


by the behavioral scientists. 


V. 
rHE WORLD youand I live in isa new world. And what is most 
new about it is the very prevalence of newness, the changing 


scale and scope of change itself, so that as J. Robert Oppenheimer 


said, ‘the world alters as we walk in it, so that the years of a 
man’s life measure not some small growth or rearrangement or 
moderation of what he learned in childhood, but a great 
upheaval.” 

This upheaval, this speed-up in the metabolism of science, is 
no accident. It is the result of deliberate policy. Never before in 
the history of the world has there been such emphasis as today 
on research. It permeates every aspect of modern living. And the 
policy is paying, in an unending stream of new processes and 
new products. To take only one example, more than 50 per cent 
of all sales in the pharmaceutical industry are of drugs that were 
unknown only ten years ago. 

In psychiatry, we all know the revolutionary advances that have 
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been made since Freud developed the psychoanalytic method. 
In the book Dr. Guttmacher and I wrote, we said that a lawyer 
who had practiced his profession at the end of the nineteenth 
century, if suddenly transferred to a modern court, would feel 
quite at home. But “the psychiatrist of half a century ago... . 
would be hopelessly lost and confused in a modern psychiatric 
clini the whole concept of mental health and mental dis 
order has been revolutionized.” 

That was written only three years ago. But already, if I were 
rewriting that passage, I should want to emphasize even newer 
developments, not so much in psychoanalysis, as in biochemistry 
and neurophysiology. ‘““‘Wonder drugs” are performing their 
wonders for mental no less than for physical illnesses. 

Penicillin has been found to be effective to kill the spirochetes 
of syphilis in the brain. Insulin can relieve perhaps 70 per cent 
of the victims of schizophrenia, the most common and most 
tragic form of psychosis, if they are treated within the first three 
months of an attack. 


At an Institute in Psychiatry and Neurology in which I partici 


pated last spring, we had a report on tests that had just been 


made of the effectiveness of two newer drugs, Chlorpromazine 
and Reserpine. Both promise to give excellent results in reinte 
grating schizophrenic disorganization. Chlorpromazine is gen 
erally effective in relaxing all kinds of nervous and anxiety 
states, from manic outbursts to d.t.’s. It has also been found to 
have a lot of other uses, from curing the Pope of hiccoughs to 
calming Indians hopped up in a peyote session. For patients who 
need the opposite kind of treatment — that is, who need to be 
lifted out of severe depression — Meratran, another new med 
icine, is showing great promise. 

Electrically induced epileptic fits can remedy a severe mental 
depression. Lobotomy, the cutting of portions of the prefrontal 
lobes of the brain, has yielded some impressive results; in Eng 


land, nearly ten thousand such operations have been performed, 
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allowing about one-third of those previously classed as incurable 
to leave the hospitals. 

Epilepsy, which has always been considered incurable, can 
now be controlled in some 80 per cent of the cases by increasingly 
efficient chemical anticonvulsant drugs, and sometimes by brain 
surgery. 

As a result of this use of drugs and other new methods, the 
mental hospitals are able today to cure and release patients at a 
record rate. Earlier this year the Governor of California told a 
conference of mental health workers from the western states that 
whereas in 1947, 14.5 out of 100 patients of the state mental 
hospitals were discharged, in 1954 the rate rose to 22.4. The same 
reasons explain why our own New Mexico State Hospital last 
year showed a decrease in the number of patients in the hospital, 
at the same time that admissions went up 20 per cent. Over half 
of the patients admitted to Las Vegas are able to be released 
within ninety days, and almost go per cent are out within nine 
months. 

The criminal field lies open to any number of new lines of 
research. For example, it is now known that crimes of impulsive 
violence are committed mostly by young persons whose electrical 
brain waves, as measured by the electroencephalograph, show a 
defect in normal brain maturation for their age. Of repeated 
offenders, 34 per cent had abnormal electroencephalograms, 

In our understanding of crime and mental disorder, as in a 
thousand other fields of inquiry, it is quite possible that we 
stand today just on the threshold of knowledge. We can see 
stretching out before us avenues of research along which lies 


buried a fabulous wealth of knowledge. If we can avoid blowing 


ourselves to atomic dust and if we can keep the bigots among us 


from closing off those avenues, we can create a world incom 
parably better than mankind has yet known. Reducing crime 


and improving the administration of criminal justice are only 
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two among many boons we should be able to reap from the un 
precedented progress of knowledge during our own century. 
But the research worker's reward lies not only in what his 
work may contribute to the material improvement of the world, 
but also in the satisfaction and sense of fulfillment it gives to him 


as an individual, in the knowledge that each new grain of truth 


he may uncover “‘is packed, like radium, with whole worlds of 


light.” 





POET SIGNATURE 





Alfredo Grop De Palchi 


LF REDO GIOP DE PALCHI was born not too long ago 

near Verona in the northern region of Veneto. He spent 

a tossed youth under a tottering regime when Italy suf- 

fered a split personality. Several years after the second world war 

he came to France to try another life in Paris. Work as a mason, 

factory and farm hand, added further experience to a peppery 
existence. 

He has worked at stories and sketches, has attempted the novel 
ette, and is testing an early predilection for painting. At present, 
most of his energies go into the writing of verse. 

De Palchi has published little in Italy, and that little submitted 
by friends. But he has received favorable notice from people like 
the critic Giansiro Ferrata and Guido Lopez. Someone once said 
he might be a poéte maudit—which illuminates his attraction to 
and sympathy for poets such as Villon and Rimbaud, but he came 
to know their work some time after he had already written doz 
ens of purgatorial poems. 

This is often a morbid poetry, yet relief comes in a dashing 
image or a spontaneous turn of language. The style is informal, 
the line unaffected, and there is a lyricism neither modernistic 
nor traditional: it is literarily unselfconscious. What psycholog 
ical contrariness persists is set off—perhaps betrayed into love— 
by an opposed feeling of the innocence of animals, children, and 
nature. For the rest, personal wretchedness is depicted as general 
condition. —S.R. 
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HOME PORT 


[hey rest heavy in a yellow smoke 

My sailors, eyes whipped blue by the wind, 
And lean at the spoiling breasts of women 
And tend their troubles with a drink 

But all the wines are red for joy! 


(Why, this is the pleasure that saps the tree 
And the horny leaf: a spoke of sun 
Can split the gravestone on their dying day.) 


The inspiration in my sailors’ yell 
Outwits their ordinary words 


Over the hellish sky a black tarpaulin 
Creeps and slowly the sleep of the quais 


I count the abacus of stars 

Beyond the narrow navy streets 

I think tomorrow's distance is the way we take 
I think the alien port retreats in time 

And there exhausted ships wait dreaming 


It’s coming to shore that keeps us faithful 


Gallop the water though we must 


Or though we would for all our lies 


(The earth with a boatload of human sighs 
Runs steady in a phantom sea 
And circles round her port.) 


But I shall part with cold detachment 
Soon in the fire of smoking dawn 


The masts that creak and the weary trees 
The sails with the leaves fold inward 


And the homeward rest where they were born. 
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LONELY 


I walked off until the meadows met me 


where I robbed them of their best green 


Silence, riffled here and there, 


disheveled by the airy hoofs, 
the racing of my blondest horses— 
then I mounted the only road 


That grows into horizon. . . 


CARNIVAL 


The sorrowful sun on rooftops 

Violets the houses 

Huddled on their street stems, 

Shadows twine in longer numbers 

And the bouquet droops. A soul 
Coughing with the dusty wind steps 

Over greenless lawns and wonders, 

Avidly the bats beat up the wall 

And suck the gloom of ruined pavements. 


The corner lamps arouse the square 
And publicize the woman: remnants 
Of her heart and whorish features. 
For me her brilliant teeth jeer 

And then she leaves without her life 
By still another way. 


The man who spends, instead, 
A carnival of wasted seed 
In the face of woman and his war 
Bangs on the bar— 
“Double that drink, I say!” 
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ALL-ORPHAN 


They have a double source, or so they tell me, 

Awful auburn waters rising in hell 

Which is my heaven; but there I see myself most cleat 
Legitimate son at last and heir 

Of life of course. A love-child, I must honor 


The dreadful grace of this inevitable rivet 
Which is my father-mother, 

Love his body and her bosom where 

I live out my time’s intrigue 


And drown to accommodate its long fatigue. 


PRISONER 


Practise pity, Lord, but pity me, 
unlid your blinding eye, 
acknowledge that I am 
and put the palm of your sweet sky 
on my damned and damned 
on my mistaken head ... 


Tired enough by temperatures of life 
to die before I die 
to bleed in snow and stifle 
in the boiling sea 
and shiver where the dry 
sahara of the dead 
Is infinite as you who, pity me 
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All our suns and colors fall to a slow 

Miasma which might be the twilight of your flesh. 
Have you another look for men gone blind 

Whose sleazy hands find morsels of your body 
Hinting the whole of a homesick truth? 


But from the bloody bed of the marsh world 
You lift and leave, our unforgiving figure 
Angel dismissed to some clean eden of youth. 


— Translations by Sonia Raiziss 





Lorraine Calhoun 


THE BOOK OF BAUERNFEIND 


In Memory of His Name and Desolation 


HERE WAS NO LAUGHTER on the steps of Zion 
when the congregation learned the nature of Old Bauern 
feind’s affliction, although the prophylaxis of his bowel 

had been a joke with them for many years. Each one, ready to re 
proach his neighbor should jeering reference be made, found no 
expression that could not be attributed to incredulity. A furtive 
grin could quickly be erased by vigorous shaking of the head in 
marveling or sympathy—and could not anyhow be recognized, as 
it might call forth a corresponding impulse to impiety. If any had 
malevolence to say Ah-haa, he lacked audacity: a happy ven 
geance would presume omnipotence, or unconditional security 
of Grace. 

Though God had richly blessed them, establishing their fore 
bears here at Heimat, Illinois (when according to their finite 
knowledge they might well have traveled to despair and drought 
in South Dakota) , breaking Otto Mueller’s axle to His Will and 
Providence, that all the Obersts, Meyerhofs and Muellers might 
be brought from out their wagons to behold the rich and fertile 
valley of the Fox which He had graciously, and from Eternity, 
ordained for them and for their children’s children, to thei 
earthly increase and delight—yea though He prospered them 
unto the third and fourth generation on this land, yet were they 
mindful of His Wrath. ‘True followers of Martin Luther, they ex 
tolled His Love but nonetheless were wary of His Judgment. 


And this was meet. They all had had their sorrows at His 
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Hand: God's Wisdom had not always coincided with their hopes. 
Prolonged examination might indeed bespeak an inverse ratio 
between their mortal strivings and His heavenly dispensation; 


for it often happened that just that to which their hearts were 


most attuned was taken from them. 

Yet this too was meet, and salutary—as Reverend Himmelweiss 
had told them when the Beckers’ barn, so newly built upon the 
sacrifice of many years, was carried off by the tornado. God had 
to move the focus of their mortal minds, to direct their hopes 
above. So also in the recent death of little Aaron Hauser, whom 
his parents had begot in consultation with the Mayo Clinic rather 
than in prayerful attendance on the Lord. 

jut uneasily the people marveled in themselves that these 
events should come to mind. For Bauernfeind, unlike the Beck- 
ers, had pinned his hope on God, and had no joy in earthly gain. 
Unlike the Hausers, he would not yield his instrument of right- 
eousness to sin. He sought not to glorify the flesh, but zealously 
to mortify it—purifying it unceasingly to keep his body as a 
goodly tabernacle before God, though all the world should scoff 
at such purgation. 

If now the very site of all his dedicated effort were condemned 

if thus it came to pass, who then among them would survive the 
judgment of The Most High God? 

Ihe men of Zion did not laugh, but trembled in a mortal ague. 


OLD BAUERNFEIND was neither Old nor Bauernfeind (that 
is, enemy of the farmers) although his name was publicly in- 
voked against him and his exhortations to renounce the cow in 
favor of the goat. He had been exceeding patient in his testimony 
that the goat could well assure their livelihood, without the fear- 
ful toll the cow exacted in the oppression of the conscience and 
the colon by the loathsome putrefaction of her milk within the 
bowel. And only as they heeded not his voice, did he resolve— 
calling his Almighty Father as his witness at the elders’ meeting 
—to halt their impure trade: to get himself a goat wherewith he 
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would convert the multitude to likewise make provision (each 
his own) against subtile contamination. 

Na ja, said Grandpa Trost. Dann bist du wirklich Bauern 
feind. 

Thus did they mock him openly, and did not fear to scorn his 
shaggy Eleanor—remembering the zeal he spent at nought to 
teach the ladies of the congregation to serve cabbage juice for 
breakfast. Knowing also that he did this by permission rather 
than commandment of the Lord, espousing that which he had 
found expedient to righteousness, yet not obligatory: even as 
Reverend Himmelweiss reminded them that God created for 
man's sustenance, the cow and goat alike; and that the choice be 
tween them was a matter for each separate conscience—as it is 
written (Romans 14:14) there is nothing unclean of itself; but 
to him that esteemeth anything to be unclean, to him it is un 
clean. 

Reverend Himmelweiss himself (as did his household and his 
cat) preferred the taste of cow's milk. And Bauernfeind’s reform 
encompassed, beyond his own, the single domicile of Bertha 
Ganz who kept no goat, but daily drank of Eleanor, and was re 
lieved of all dyspepsia and boils. Wherefore in gratitude she 
deeded her the empty lot between the drugstore and the bank, 
that Eleanor and all of hers might graze thereon in perpetuity, 
despite the protests of Miss Bertha’s nephews, John and Leo 
Horst, who owned the Farmers’ Trust 

In any case, and quite apart from any conflict with the dairy 
interests (unless predestination be ascribed to such coincidence 
Bauernfeind he was begot. Old he became, and not alone in con 
sequence of nature. 

It is doubtful whether any thought of him as aged, or even 
aging. Indeed, the younger members of the congregation might 


sooner ask what time it was in heaven than call his years into ac 


count. For them there never was nor ever would be time or place 


without him: they were heirs to him as to the Ten Command 


ments. And those, his elders or contemporaries, who remem 
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bered how he came to live among them, could no more recall 
their state before Old Bauernfeind than they could now imagine 
any gathering of saints, in heaven or on earth, without him. 
From the first it was apparent that the Lord had marked him 
for a special purpose in their midst—bringing him on such a mis- 
sion as would gladden every mothe1 . heart, and at such a time 
when every mother stood in need of Heavenly assurance. ‘There 
could be no doubt that God had called him unto Heimat—espe- 
cially since mortal mind could scarce encompass, much less hu- 
man will effect, the manifold afflictions that were brought to bear 
toward this appointed end. The Great War and Bauernfeind’s 
attendance on it in the front ranks; his injury that brought him 
back to South Dakota just in time to hear his mother’s last re 
quest; her death itself—these were writ small in that predestined 
list of circumstance which was begun ‘ere ever Mueller’s axle 
broke, depositing the Meyerhofs at Heimat, where their son pro- 
duced that grievous thing, a wild rebellious girl who would not 


heed her parents’ fond decree to close her heart and ears against 


the artful courtship of that traveler in hardware, August Bauern 


feind; but would elope with him (upon one horse—leaving all 
the pots and tools and trimmings in the cart, mired jn the mud 
at Ebbet’s Crossing) ; and would subsequently suffer’ pangs of 
childbirth and remorse, that a son was issued forth to Zion. 

Emerging from the baggage section of the Eastbound Limited, 
he brought with him that gray encoffined corpse which late had 
spent itself in fruitless longing for reunion with her family (hav- 
ing never found a home or kinship with the man she married) . 
Of course, as Bauernfeind made haste to testify in making appli 
cation for her burial in Zion cemetery, he had no doubt about 
her final reconciliation with her loved ones on that Latter Day, 
though all the world should lie between their graves. Still, re- 
turning from the War to find her on her deathbed, he had sought 
to give her some last solace in the thought that even here on earth 
(or in it) she could be near them in the family plot. 


Could there be a Mother then whose heart would not be lifted 
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at such proof of filial devotion? In all Zion there was none. Beset 
with dreadful rumor that their sons, now gone to war, were 
everywhere disowning the religion of their fathers and riotously 
spurning every fond entreaty of their mothers; beset with direst 
prophecies that though their young men were victorious against 
the earthly foe, they would yet fall prey to Him Whose Legion 
stalked the continent in various camouflage, seeking whom He 
might eternally devour—thus sore distressed, these pious mothers 
found in Bauernfeind, if not direct fulfillment of their anxious 
prayers, at least an earnest of the Lord's provision for them. 

So all with one accord joined in thanksgiving at the Pot-Luck 
Supper, which by happy circumstance could serve as funeral re 
past, since the burial was held the afternoon of Pot-Luck Night 
(the second Thursday in the month) . Reverend Koppel prayed 
that God would ever bless this soldier-son, and bless alike all sons 
so hazardously absent from their mothers’ care. And the people 
said Amen, and reached for casseroles and new-made bread that 
army cooks could never duplicate. Handkerchiefs were much in 
evidence while the ladies cut their cakes and pies; and Mrs. Bre 
mer sobbed aloud when she was complimented on her jelly roll 

At the conclusion of the supper, Herman Oberst, chairman of 
the elders, started a collection plate to help defray the funeral 
expense. Urging that the gift be generous, he pointed out that 
Zion would have little need of plaques or statuary such as other 
congregations were commissioning, if Bauernfeind could be per 
suaded to remain in Heimat as a living monument betokening 
the bond between a Christian Soldier and his Mother. Then he 
besought young Bauernfeind to stay with them, to live corpo 
really in their midst as he would ever in their minds and hearts. 


The young man rose. He looked on one and all, and mobilized 


his lips to speak their gratitude. He motioned toward the plate 


of coins; he swallowed twice, and made again as if to speak. Yet 
no word ventured forth. 
Thus it appeared to all that he would fain be seated; and there 


was general shuffling toward applause—when suddenly his head 
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was lifted up anew, and slightly to one side as if his right ear 
pricked itself to listen. His right hand rose, with index finger like 


a shaft toward Heaven. And his mouth was filled with wit and 


eloquence, which the Spirit moved his tongue to utter. 

The town had been well named, he said; it would be herein- 
after his own home, his Heimat here on earth. 

Yet he cautioned them that he was of all men most unworthy 
of their honor—and could accept it only in the Name of Him 
Which sent him, Whose Righteousness was great enough to sanc- 
tify unto His Purpose even such an one as Bauernfeind who for- 
merly was subject to such gross temptation as their most fearful 
thoughts could scarcely comprehend. He would not take advan- 
tage of their innocence, to accept their offer under false pretense. 
He would tell them all. 

Like many others—perhaps indeed their very sons—he had 
been immoderately lured, despite the loving admonition of his 
sainted mother, by that harlot of the nations: Paris, France. Lust- 
ing after her enchantments, he had cunningly inveigled leave of 
absence from his station at the front. At her cafes he shamefully 
besot his palate with the richness of her fare—darting forth an 
eager tongue to know the whimsical sweet savour of her sauces; 
making of his ear a quivering, receptive, orifice to the gross, in- 
sinuating, music of her dance. 

Ah, then: returning to the trenches where he might immi- 
nently meet his judgment, he was not—as they might think—re- 
pentant that his faculties had been estranged from home and 
God; rather jubilant, and in fact avowing his desire to go again 
to Paris. And not alone to hearken to her siren song, but to ad- 
vance it: he resolved to buy a saxophone to play for dinner dances 
when the war was through. 

He paused. He gave them leave to vent their consternation. 

Then he proceeded to point out to them the wonderful preci- 
sion of God's gracious indignation, the exactitude with which He 
loosed His Wrath upon him-—striking at the very spots where sin 
had entered to infect the whole, and thus releasing Bauernfeind 
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from bondage to the pleasures of this world. To wit: he was im 
mediately, and simultaneously, laid low by dysentery and deaf 
ened in the right ear by a cannon. Thus was he purged of that 
which he ingested at the cafes, and with the self-same dual stroke 
of Providence insured against a profitable return thereto as saxo 
phonist. 

Some might account this hardship; and indeed the Army in its 
finite sympathy discharged and pensioned him. But he knew it 
for the Grace of God, Which striking at his body, saved his soul 

And this that God had done for him, He could do as well for 
all their sons. He would not hesitate to maim or utterly destroy 
their mortal bodies, to keep their souls intact against that Blessed 
Time when Mothers never more need suffer anxious fears and 
separation. 

Thus concluding his address, the young man swallowed deeply 
and inclined his head to seat himself. But there rose a tumult 
round about him as the grateful congregation moved with arms 
outstretched to welcome him. Folding chairs collapsed, as did 
one table—to the detriment of countless cups and glasses and one 
raisin pie, which spun aloft and was dispersed against the water 
pipe that ran beneath the ceiling. 

Many homes as well as hearts were clamorously opened to him, 
as mothers wept to think that Bauernfeind was staying in the 
house of Gertrude Benz. Now Gertrude, as his mother’s only sis 
ter, was his rightful choice; but she was in no way able to accord 
him proper sustenance. She had married Emil Benz, a careful 


man who went himself to buy the groceries, and returning, 


straightway listed every item and its price. Furthermore, he kept 


the sugar padlocked in the corn crib, dispensing it in weekly 
measure, charging Gertrude to keep strict account of how she 
spooned it out. 

The ladies could not calm their grief, for they were yet to learn 
that Bauernfeind would not in any case partake of sweetening, 
unless it be a comb of honey. (Those who noticed his refusal of 


their pot-luc k cakes had put it down to mourning deference to 
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that buried palate which could no longer know the pleasure of 
dessert.) 

The men alike enjoined his presence in their households, the 
farmers bidding one against another for his services—his surname 
notwithstanding—for the harvest was upon them, and their sons 
still far from home. 

Reverend Koppel tried in vain to still the throng. His own 
children would not heed his voice, having joined the skirmish of 
their fellows underneath the tablecloths, and raising up great 
shouts of naughtiness as they emerged to forage in the pickle dish. 

It remained for Bauernfeind to raise his hand once more, and 
through that instrument to spread a hush encompassing the far- 
thest Diesendorf who had been screaming as his mother diapered 
him upon the stair. In all humility he thanked them in the Name 
of Him Who once had found no place to lay His Sacred Head, 
Who now would gladly choose a lodging for the Least of His 
(Bauernfeind in name), if they would offer up their invitation. 
Then he fell upon his knees and lifted up his voice to ask which 
offered opportunity to serve Him best. 

Within the week he went to live with Walter Meyerhof, a 
cousin of his mother, and of him to learn the cobbler’s trade. 

This godly household consisted of the father and two dedicated 
daughters, Alma-Ruth and Selma. The Lord had claimed the 
mother for His Own some ten years earlier; and the girls had 
since endeavored in all diligence to take her place. ‘They too 
made Oatmeal Gems and Ginger Snaps (and at Christmas, Pfef- 
ferniisse) to fill the glass apothecary crock that Meyerhof kept 
on the counter of his shop—in easy, gladsome, reach of any hand 
that proferred payment for the shoes repaired. 

By dint of much experiment, Selma had produced a green to 
mato pickle which their father could not tell apart from that 
made by the secret recipe which they had buried with its author. 
Moreover Alma-Ruth, who always had resembled the deceased, 
increased the likeness markedly by fashioning her pug into a 
braided knot. And there had lately grown upon her left cheek, 
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like a sign from Heaven, a three-lobed mole that was in every as 
pect like her mother’s, even to the three stiff hairs issuing there 
from. 

Thus they were scarcely looked upon as Daughters any more: 
naught but a marriage ceremony lacked to make them members 
of the Ladies Aid. And Bauernfeind’s attendance at their board 
was everywhere acclaimed a special act of Providence in this 
regard. 

His advent to the shop was no less opportune. Meyerhof had 
late been troubled by a kidney complication; and without a 
rightful heir or trained apprentice he would leave the men of 
Zion no recourse from giving their support to atheism, as Hei 
mat’s other cobbler was Unchurched. 

Bauernfeind proved aptly fitted to his calling. He was quick 
with heart and hand, and tireless in his duty—providing rest and 
revenue to Meyerhof, who daily thanked the Lord for sending 
him a son. 

In turn he had a home and an inheritance. The downstairs 
bedroom was assigned to him, convenient to the bathroom which 
replaced the pantry as the profits from the shop enabled them to 
change to indoor plumbing. He had great need for such arrange 
ments, for he regularly cleansed the inner man—his conscience 
not content with superficial bathing of the skin. 

He kept his quarters, as his person, spotless. Alma-Ruth and 
Selma found in them no cause for housewifely complaint. His 
toilet implements were shiningly arrayed across the marble top 
of the (vestigial) commode; his mother’s prayer book and Testa 
ment were centered on the bureau cloth. His own great Bible 
with cross-reference lay open on the sloping stand which he had 
fashioned out of fine hard oak, the same from which he hewed the 
bench whereon he meditated when his cleansing was complete 
His singleness of heart safeguarded him from any clutter, as of 
hobbies or mementoes of attachment to this world. There was no 
portrait, even of his mother. But on the east wall was hung the 


painting she bequeathed him: of Mount Nebo and the Prophet 
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Moses as he stood upon that promontory with his eyes toward 
Canaan. 

If then the sisters found that they were otherwise encumbered 
by his presence in their household, they murmured not against 
him. It was their neighbor lady, Mrs. Fuchs, who as she plied her 
needle at the weekly quilting parties of the Crucifixion Club, 
talked increasingly about their daylong busyness in washing, 
scraping, chopping and like preparation of vast quantities of cab- 
bages, carrots, lettuces and parsley for the broths his regimen re- 
quired. It was Mrs. Fuchs, again, who spread the rumor that his 
Sunday meditations so prolonged their dinner hour that the sis- 
ters had no time for rest or visiting between the dishes and the 
suppermaking. 

The Meyerhofs themselves made no complaint. ‘They were al- 
ways ready for roast beef and mashed potatoes after taking in a 
Sunday sermon; but they were not dismayed that ’ere he could 
make room for other, earthly sustenance, Bauernfeind must ru- 
minate upon the manna Reverend Koppel had prepared for 
them. Indeed they found that he extracted added nourishment 
for all therefrom, as he sat there with them at the table, bringing 
up the sermon word for word and treating it with catalytic com- 
mentary. They could eat their portions; he would not detain 
them. They could, further, cut the layer cake and have their fill; 
and as this settled with a second cup of coffee, they could feel 
their appetite renewed to do full justice to the pie while Bauern 
feind began upon the roast and vegetables. 

These were now cold and glazed; but he would never suffer 
them to be reheated—disdaining such provision for the flesh, to 
fulfil the lusts thereof. He approached his plate with caution, 
turning thence his whole mind in like measure as he earlier with- 
held his body. Thus he analyzed the food according to its various 
properties and workings in the body, as it would shortly wend its 
way within the tract, drawing to itself all manner of secretions as 
it turned and twisted in its metabolic transmutations. 


This caused the sisters some displeasure in their eating, when 
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he chanced to bring particulars against the very pieces they were 
salivating: as the quantities of bile required to deal with pastry 
fat; or the milk bacteria that soon would work a custard pie to 
putrefactive slime. But the father seemed to relish his dessert the 
more, reaching out for extra dabs and nibbles till the pie was to 
tally demolished. Bauernfeind ate none of it—finding his content 
in raisins, or a few dried figs; and testifying that dessert in moder 
ation would be lawful unto him, but exceeding dangerous, as 
it rapidly inclines the heart and belly to its fond voluptuous 
dominion. 

Whereof his past debauchery bore witness. As did, increasing 
ly, the gross, unhappy servitude of Meyerhof—who shortly died 
of diabetes. 

Thus was the young man twice bereaved within the year, as he 
mourned the glutton like a father. For he loved the sinner as he 
loathed the sin. Nor did he withhold his favor from the sisters, 
inasmuch as they repented of their cookie-making which had eve 
put temptation in their father’s reach; and which had further 
more polluted countless minds and hearts and tender bellies as 
the little ones of Zion lifted eager hands to know the contents of 
the cobbler’s crock. 

Now Alma-Ruth and Selma seized upon this glass accessory to 
all their poisonous contrivance—and dashed it to the floor. And 
caused the fragments to be brushed into a flower basket, to be 
scattered on the hopelessly descending coffin, as Reverend Kop 
pel read the passage Dust to Dust. 

Following the service Bauernfeind took counsel with them. As 
they were joined in sorrow and in their resolve to know hence 
forth the joys attendant on a clean heart and a clear intestine, it 
was meet that there should be a wedding ceremony. Not that it 
was for their sakes necessary: they could live beneath one roof, 
brother and sisters as before; and their watchful Heavenly Father 
could look down to satisfy Himself that all was decorous and pure 
among them. But lest they give offense to weaker brethren who 


could not like Bauernfeind contain themselves, and who might 
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otherwise be spurred to rampant, gross imaginings--Selma aired 
the naphtha from her Confirmation dress, let out the seams and 
belt, and thus within the week joined Bauernfeind to ask the 
blessings of the Church upon their union. 

Then they retired to the cemetery where they knelt, all three, 
before the newly mounded grave—in testament that they were 
mindful of the judgment He had shewed them through their 
father’s dread affliction; and in pledge that they would ever be 
continent custodians of their fleshly temples, so long as He would 
graciously preserve them for His service here on earth. 

There was no further mark or celebration of the marriage 
bond, as Zion commonly abstained from shivaree in time of 
mourning. The sisters were, however, asked to join the Ladies 
Aid—on a special motion which included Alma-Ruth as well as 
Selma. And this they did—yet not according to their former pride 
in culinary art to be exhibited at Mission Fest or Pot-Luck Night; 
rather in contrite humility, hoping to convert the other ladies to 
their newfound understanding. 

But in vain. Married women commonly will set their hus 
bands’ whims above the Will of God; and the men of Zion wished 
to fill their bellies, not to purge them. Yet the sisters persevered, 
visiting the sick and the recalcitrant, and ever giving witness to 
the miracle of cleanliness that cabbage juice had wrought. 

Bauernfeind himself was tireless in his calling. No one came 


for shoe repairs who did not also hear a message to repentance 


and the fear of God. It was soon remarked that he should study 
for the ministry; but Reverend Koppel pointed out that God had 
need of laymen who would consecrate their lives to Him. He said 
that Bauernfeind might borrow study guides and books of Lu- 
theran exegesis from the parsonage, and school himself to work 
more righteousness among backsliding brethren than ministers 
who might be set apart from them by seminary training. 

And this that was foretold of him was afterward accomplished. 
First as teacher in the Sunday School and then as Superintendent, 
he dispensed the Word, well ruminated, to the little hearts and 
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minds that opened to receive it. And judging that the growth of 
Christian bones and sinews could not be entrusted to the natura! 
frailty of their appetites, he sent out cars each Sunday morning 
to compel them to the feast. Thus he tripled the enrollment. 

This in the aged Koppel’s lifetime 

When Pastor Buehm succeeded to the ministry of Zion, he saw 
the force with which a wayward pupil was admonished; and it 
was revealed to him that such a talent might be otherwise invest 
ed. Thus the elders voted Bauernfeind the office of financial 
secretary. 

The Sunday offering immediately showed improvement, for 
the congregation knew that Bauernfeind would not forget what 
each reluctant finger rendered to the basket that he passed among 
them. (Having brought to this stern duty that God-given faculty 
which retained the sermon for his relish at the dinner table—that 
same capacity which could extend itself each day to hold another 
portion of the Word, that he might at the Trumpet’s Blast make 
recitation to the Author of his Faith.) 

Likewise the contents of the monthly envelopes increased 
and their number multiplied. Members who were formerly for 
getful of their dues were prompted by the very sight of Bauern 
feind as he searched each Sunday through the vestibule for 
any who might need reminder. They often had their palms 
outstretched with offering before he even lifted up his voice 
in admonition. Thus the business of the Lord was speedily 
accomplished. 

In all the history of Zion there was none like Bauernfeind, who 
yearly made report of income in excess of current outlay, who 
further gleaned so many contributions to the debt fund that the 
mortgage could be burned, and who at length caused Zion's name 
to head the Synod’s list of churches who gave most (per capita 
to Missions. 

Thus the name of Bauernfeind was spread throughout the 


world, as the Lutheran Message published an account of how a 


cobbler, sticking to his last, could spread the Gospel to a foreign 
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land. Postal service brought him homage from afar, including 
countless opportunities for earthly gain if he would only turn his 
talents to his own account. When he resolutely spurned all such 
temptation to forsake his calling, he was honored at a Pot-Luck 
Supper and presented with a golden cobbler’s last (in miniature) 
to hang upon the watch chain that he wore across his vest. Amid 
unanimous acclaim he was appointed Permanent Financial 
Secretary. 

On this same night it was made known to them that the minis- 
try of Reverend Buehm to Zion was accomplished. He had fos- 
tered Bauernfeind’s attendance on the treasury, and as author of 
the article had spread abroad the Message of his work. He was 
therefore summoned to Detroit, that he might similarly turn the 
profits of the automotive industry into the Lord’s account. The 
elders then were moved to send a call to Reverend Arnold Him- 
melweiss, of Highland, Iowa. 

This one in stern inaugural address, pointed to the inroads 
that were made increasingly into their sphere of faith and action 
by modern science and assembly-line technology. He shewed 
them, in calamitous statistic, how the devil stood to profit by 
these speed-up plans—unless the men of Zion proved to all the 
world that such efficiency could be employed in Heimat just as 
well as in Detroit, for God as well as Henry Ford. 

It was The Most High God Himself Which first decreed divi- 
sion of responsibility and labor—ordaining it in all His churches 
through the letter of St. Paul (1 Corinthians 7:17), and 
lately demonstrating its effects among them in the work of 

sauernfeind. 

Wherefore, to expedite the process of salvation, He sent His 
agent Himmelweiss to be their overseer, (Laymen commonly 
misunderstood their minister's position—thinking that because 
they paid his salary, he was working in their stead. His purpose in 
their midst was not to lessen but enlarge the work of every hand.) 
He had no time to hoe the stubble from each family plot: the 
men themselves must till the field and bring him thence the 
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sheaves which he would dedicate to God. Bauernfeind would be 
employed as foreman of the harvest. 

Now in the early years of Himmelweiss, there was great in 
crease of righteousness among them. But it came to pass that 
many wearied of their well-doing, and of Bauernfeind’s attend 
ance on it. The shadow of that finger, ever lifted to their duty, 
seemed an ancient heaviness to them; and they would fain have 
come from underneath it. Yet they could not. Thus the men of 
Zion murmured in their hearts; and the words Old Bauernfeind 
or yet Old B escaped their lips. 

And the sound thereof became an easement unto them, as if a 
chorus of Old Bauernfeind might constitute a judgment (by jury 
of their peers: they feared to summon heavenly tribunal) that the 
shadow lengthening itself upon their lives was index of a purely 
mortal hand. 

My burden is light, saith the Lord; but in their frowardness of 
heart His people seldom find it so. Instead of walking upright in 
the shaft, they twist about and seek to slip from underneath th 
yoke. So did the men of Zion squirm beneath the piety of Bauern 
feind. So did they turn to one another rather than to separate re 
pentance, when he made known to them their shortcoming. Thus 
they repeated every admonition, seeking not that solace of a mu 
tual humility, but for a compact of complacency among them 
endeavoring to lighten the oppression of their guilt by such dep 
recating preface as Old Bauernfeind is after me again; or by such 
mockery of deference as enunciating loudly and succinctly every 
shameful instance of defection, precisely as Old Bauernfeind, in 
compensation for his deafness, had earlier made utterance 

Thus every accusation newly proved to them the vast enormi 
ty, not of their sin, but of their sufferance. With one accord the 
listeners would shake their heads in witness of a corporate afflic 
tion: Isn’t that just like Old Bauernfeind, 

If any had the strength to bear in contrite solitude such charge 


as Bauernfeind would seek to put upon him, he scarcely had the 


opportunity. The message to repentance might be catastrophical 
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ly intimate and singular; yet seldom was it private. That fervid 
finger pointed to the sinner wheresoe’er it found him, be it at the 
portals of the church or yet of Emil’s barbershop where the men 
were wont to gather Saturdays, in direct and Providential view of 
Bauernfeind’s establishment. That voice rang out in zealous dis- 
regard of any but Jehovah's sensibility. For when the Lord is 
wroth He bellows forth His anger, not as man judgeth fitness, but 
as He findeth provocation. And as the Lord requireth no conven- 
tional appurtenance to furnish forth His indignation, so Bauern- 
feind was never hindered by his lack of pulpit or of priestly vest 
ments, nor ever came upon a time or place unsuitable for witness 
ing unto His Holy Name and Judgment. 

He accosted them thus publicly with no intention to embarrass 
them to reformation—as Leo Horst would have it, when he was 
hailed across his brother Otto’s newly-covered grave, in the midst 
of all his fellow business mourners. Bauernfeind was innocent, 
yea ignorant, of any man-made pressure. He had his status in the 
Lord. Upon that Rock he built his hope, not on the shifting sands 
of commerce. It was in purest gladsome zeal that he hallooed such 
wayward souls as Leo Horst who stumbled on his path, in token 
that there was indeed no hiding place from him and God—for all 
that they might shield themselves behind cashiers and secretaries 
when he came to call. 

And herein lay the power of his name and work among them, 
that he whom God Himself has once brought low is nevermore 
respecter of degree. His very presence, with his soul exuding va- 
pors of an adamant humility, quickens fear in others not so per- 
manently situated, So the men of Zion felt the constant threat of 
Bauernfeind; and taking stock among themselves (instead of plac 
ing each his future in the Lord) were apt to panic when they saw 
it waver in the dire afflatus of his prophecy. Now every effort to 
compel his silence was in vain, for he was set apart from shame 
or bribe (having purged himself and all his household of desire 


for pottage). His person thus removed from out their reach, they 


seized upon his name—to give it common, jesting, currency in the 
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wake of such deflation as he might at any time effect among them. 

Thus the name Old Bauernfeind was ever on their lips, and 
not as mere denominator of his mortal personage. It was infinite 
ly, actively engaged even when they (whether in hostility on 
Christian charity) thought to cast it off. 

Shrugging it aside in Christian sufferance, they bore witness, 
though obscurely, to their hope of heavenly forbearance. ‘They 
likewise shielded from attack whatever small stake they might 
hold in his unyielding piety, in subliminal remembrance of 
God's gracious offer to relent His judgment on that ancient city 
should He find one righteous man among them. 

Calling on his name in order to profane it, they found therein 
this salutary function: that loosing their rebellion at the ministry 
of Bauernfeind, they forfended sacrilege against The Most High 
and His duly ordained agent, Himmelweiss 

Laughing it to scorn, they made it token of redemption in their 
own accounts of one another. For they received his admonitions, 
not as drafts of separate obligation, but as a drain upon their com 
mon fund of tolerance or humor—in the nature of a public debt 
which might be covered by another issue of his name among 
them. Even as he was despised, so was he exalted in their midst: 
for in his name was found remission of his tax upon them. 

Thus through one man were judgment and deliverance 


accomplished. 


IT REMAINED FOR BAUERNFEIND to die. He had purged 
himself increasingly, yet never had entirely dislodged the seeds 
of his corruption (which the Devil through his youthful lusts im 


planted). Now they grew apace. 


He put aside all unavailing enemas and cabbage juice, and set 


himself for mortal combat, saying (even as he found it written): 
This kind goeth not out except by prayer and fasting. 

Disdaining to fear death, he steadfastly approached it—looking 
toward the joy of his redemption when the Foe would be cast out 


to utter darkness. Yet he feared to leave his sisters in the Lord to 
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be the prey of fools and mockers; and he sought to warn them of 
his swift departure, and the words they might expect to hear 
against him: Lo, he tried to save us; yet himself he could not 
Save. 

jut Alma-Ruth and Selma would not lend their ears to such a 
woeful prophecy. They told Mrs. Fuchs and others who inquired 
that he was fasting unto righteousness, and would presently gain 
strength and wisdom to renew his work among them. Daily they 
gave witness that they found no cause of death in him; and took 
his withered aspect for a sign that as his countenance was like 
unto the leather in his shop, he was perfected in his calling and 
would not be removed therefrom until the End of Time. 

At length they prayed that if he must be taken from them, he 
should not suffer mortal condemnation, but be lifted up (since 
he was now exceeding light; and God was, furthermore, omni- 
potent) to walk with God and minister unto His Holy Feet—and 
prove eternal vindication of their trust in him. 

Now Reverend Himmelweiss rebuked them when he heard of 
this, that in their pride of heart they would deprive Old Bauern- 
feind of chastisement. He opened unto them the Book of He- 
brews, reading: For whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth, and 
scourgeth every son whom He receiveth. 

And he continued, saying: if Bauernfeind were now without 
chastisement, then were he bastard from the start, and no true 
son to go through death to his inheritance. 

Thus he thought to solace the afflicted. 

Sut the words fell heavily on Bauernfeind. And he confessed 
the fear that lately grew in him, that he was no true son for God 
to visit with His loving chastisement; but rather child of wicked- 
ness, whom the Devil now was claiming for His Own. 

And he cried aloud for mercy; yet his hope was spent. His own 
energic fluids, being sent to disarrange the Foe, had swiftly 


joined his Legion, for their nourishment and increase. And Bau- 


ernfeind, perceiving that his moisture fled, knew that God con- 


sented to the growing jurisdiction of the Evil One, and would 
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give him over utterly. Wherefore he cried yet more: I am fot 
saken of my Father and my Lord! 

Yet he would not turn aside from serving Him, nor deliver up 
his altar to an idol. When Dr. Huggins testified that Radium 
worked many wonders and, indeed, had power to save, Bauern 
feind acutely questioned him: Where are the ears of Radium to 
hear my prayer? 

He would not go into the hospital, but lay upon his bed, prais 
ing God and saying: Behold the majesty of His relentless indig 
nation! He shutteth up a man and there can be no opening. 

And he lifted up his eyes toward Nebo as it was portrayed upon 
the east wall of his chamber: and beheld that lonely vision of one 
other who had scourged his people through the wilderness that 
they might enter in upon their hope—which yet had been denied 
him. 

Himmelweiss came daily to his side, that they might seek to 
learn of God wherefore He had condemned His servant Bauern 
feind. For the congregation waited anxiously to know of it, in all 
solicitation for themselves and Bauernfeind, who now was held 
up for a wonder (and no more mockery) among them. Thus Him 
melweiss was sore perplexed to know what message he should, at 
the funeral, make known to them. For he knew whereof the peo 
ple muttered, saying in their hearts, What doth it prosper man to 
study after righteousness? And he feared lest bitterness take root 
among them, and the Lord—reaching forth His Hand to pluck it 
out—destroy both it and them. 

His heart was further laden with the weight of the Commun 
ion case he carried as he walked toward his last visit with Old 
Bauernfeind. His was the dread responsibility to offer or with 


hold the Sacrament accordingly as Bauernfeind would profit o1 


be damned thereby. At every step he prayed that God would offer 


him a sign of Bauernfeind’s election: for he would not judge the 
matter solely from this agony of fear which took possession of the 
dying—since many humble sinners were yet right heirs of salva 


tion, and entitled to the Feast. 
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Now Bauernfeind had earlier, and often, testified that God had 
richly blessed his regular attendance at Communion. If then, 
thought Himmelweiss, perhaps yet now—and evermore. (For 
there had been no let or hindrance, human or Divine, to mark 
his path or intercept the purpose of his trip.) So he saluted Bau 
ernfeind with invitation to the Holy Supper, bringing forth the 
wafer and the wine, and saying for their mutual assurance, Where 
there is Life, there yet remaineth Hope. And even as he poured 
the wine, its vapor rose against the odor of decay that held domin 
ion o'er the room. 

sut for the instant only. 

For Bauernfeind withheld himself against the cup; and rasp 
ingly confessed he was not worthy, being full of vipers and having 
no more strength to cleanse himself—as was his custom, to make 
straight the way of God within him. 

Wherefore Himmelweiss cried out against him (as it was Provi 
dentially revealed): Art thou one that cometh after, or before— 
that thinkest to prepare the way? Hath no greater come than 
Moses? Or hath His Blood been turned to cabbage juice, that 


drinking it ye might be cleansed thereby? Behold! the juices thou 


hast pressed are made into a cup of desolation and astonishment. 


And thou hast drunk to thy damnation. 

And the Lord seized hold of Bauernfeind, and shook him in 
the vast compelling knowledge of His Fury. For he denied the 
power of Grace unto salvation, and thought through diligence to 
offer up his body as a savoury, sweet sacrifice—which, flung into 
the face of God's design, was turned into an unclean thing, a 
stench, and unforgivable abomination to the Nostrils of The 
Most High. 

Wherefore he was cast out from Him, to be consigned by Him 
melweiss into the bowels of the earth, where his filthiness will be 
consumed unceasingly, even as the Lord hath spoken in His sore 
displeasure. 

And the message of his suffering was noised abroad, to the great 
repentance and rebuke of all who came to mourn, or even 
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(spurred by That Adversary Who is ever quick toward His ad 
vantage) to reproach the loving kindness of their Maker, Who 
had fashioned Bauernfeind into the likeness of a prophet that He 
might condemn his gross iniquity and impudence. 

Yea, the voice of Himmelweiss was lifted like a trumpet o’e1 
the land: Behold the goodness and severity of God, Which setteth 
up a table as a snare and stumbling block to Bauernfeind: stretch 
ing it across the steep defile of sin which separateth God and man; 
and beckoning to him that he might, reaching after Holiness, 
stumble to the Pit. 

Not that Bauernfeind should fall, but rather that his fall 
should be the lifting up of Zion, and one life (and death) be 
made a parable to many: Salvation is the Gift of God, to be dis 
pensed to His Elect: Lest any man, attaining It, should boast. 

And all the people praised the Lord that He had mightily be 
trayed Old Bauernfeind—causing him to rise (and be cut down) 


among them as a false messiah, to the end that their Election was 


accomplished, and His Covenant of Grace established in their 


midst. 
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TENEBRAE TRIPTYCH 
Thursday: Invitation to the Church 


Bride, in your trailing diapasons, 

Raising your hands like incense, 

Moving down the aisles of parted psalms, 
Go to Him, talking like bells on antiphons. 


And for the flaming sun of your secret sorrow, 
Take my dark east. 
I will be your terrible dawn. 


Friday: Acceptance 


My bones are all unhinged. My knuckles 
Are split with rapping on His golden door 
Swinging half-open on terrible emptiness. 


There is no Tenant here; the futile latch 
Sways with the sagging door. And every bellrope 
Convulses into knots of bleak refusal. 


My sorrows are all unshod. There is no soundness 
Of thought in me. The doors of joy slant open 
On halls of echoes, droop like broken wings. 


I taste your incense, but I will not drink. 
Saturday: Her Light 
From afar, in the bitter night, I see you 


Cupping your hands on flame. I know what flint 
Of anguish struck this fire. I lift my head 
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And see you lovely still, although your hems 
Can bear no train today. Unclasped, your han 


Falls across the centuries for pity 


Seeing you, the spine of my weariness 
Collapses into branches for your fire 
Save me! for the dry wood of my sorrow 


Goes up in a towering blaze of quick response 


Save me—it is only half-past Crucifixion! 
But I hear you soothe the stricken bells: I know 


It is going on Resurrection bright as fire. 
Easter Supple ment: As He Said 

Spring the locks on all your jewel cases 

And come to me with pearly prophecies 

Strung on lustrous ropes of their fulfilment! 

I will fill your arms with lilies 

Destroy the rumors of your widowhood 


With all my thundering organs! 


I will open my octave couplers until the world 


Is deaf with His victory! Come, bride! Come, queen! 


I have set a college of candles on your altars 
Io pay you canonical homage. Let your smiles 


Run down my thirsty love like prodigal wine 


Today, my Mother, I will call you: Holy Church 
All-beautiful, all-fragrant with His triumph 
And fling myself upon your heart for refuge 
Lest joy crack from my soul, its shell of bone, 
Roll practical stone’s protection from my heart 


Till all men read the truth of what He said 
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HUMILITY 


Through dark, through tears, 

My heart has waited, yearning like a candle; 

sut she has passed like a low, unbearable singing 
‘Through my wisdom. 


I have given my lips to the earth, 

But I have never found her kisses. 
And in my comely prostrations, 

Her laughter was small bells ringing. 


She has informed all my words with hollowness 





And she has invested my resolutions with bright rags 
She has attended the obsequies of her unhallowed hours 
And she has been a dissonance in the encomiums of recall. 


(I grew weary of her seraphic mockery 
Until, at last, | won her shadow 
With loud and restless wooing.) 


Sut now dust has become my dignity 

And shame my nobility 

Because I have bartered my proud shoulders 
For the whips of forgiveness 

(nd I have bent my head 

lo the blows of mercy. 

I have suffered my loud wounds to be healed 
And I have given my heart to be bruised 

In the ignominy of pardon. 

Chen let no loneliness intrude 

On this companionable grief, 

For her footprints are freshly-dug in my sorrow 
And I have caught her veil, lightly, for a moment 
In my hands. 


My pride has lost its innocence 
Io her charms. 
SISTER MARY FRANCIS 
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READING MISS MOORE'S 
LA FONTAINE 


Way before his time was up 

a Marmoset was met by eagles 
mating in a den, who scarcely 
had an eye for him just then. 


He scurried like a roach from branch 

to stump, witless for his safety. 

With the eagles it was long 

and fierce and careful, their first mating. 


For hours showers flared about them, 
hailstones round as mothballs falling. 
Stony-backed, a rabbit kept on 
munching tendrils up regardless. 


Locusts clacked their shallow wings, 
and things much smaller with retracted 
eyes were spying, also things 

not visible at all were dying. 


The marmoset, in figure hunched, 
was on a limb in fact, the only 
one among the fed and famished 


waiting mateless to be lunched on. 


Did the eagles get their dish, 
and which one? Or was he missed 
that time, so obvious, and pounced 


on somewhat later by the eaglet? 


Such things are fables made of, mortal 
beasts corraled in sudden clearings 
till the moral closes jaws 


upon us, poor unwitting morsels. 


EDWIN 


249 


HONIG 
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LOVE AND THE WEATHER 
Love bade me welcome; yet my soul drew back 


Where was love before it was invented? 
Nowhere, I guess. .. But it had to smothe1 
and pulled itself along a sudden tether 

when what at first was merely hinted 

got louder—the wind was fully haunted. 
When they were met, they fell together, 

love mixing so with the swirling weather, 

they wore each other. .. Neither repented. 
And so began the life of the spirit 

at night. Now, sleeping back to back, 

we dream a sun that’s cool, indefinite, 

before it warmed and flung out common stock. 
Naked, love and the weather said, “I'll wear it!” 
We met, married and were born in that shock. 


MY NIGHTLY VISITOR 


I dream again of the girl with the large cat’s head and flesh un 
derneath raw as a skinned paw. 

She handles me with certain delicate insistencies, vague feroci- 
ties that nevertheless burn. . . 

A room, probably the marble foyer of a business building, and 
she’s in a mask of skin that’s conical above the cheeks, twin 


pyramided like a cat, perfectly circular brown spots on her cheek 
bones, | think. 


We dance. Under her dress are my religions. I wear the false 
touch of the photograph. Her finger breaks flowers on my skin— 
hasty pollen, hasty, hasty... Now and then she produces a ring 
that I refuse. 


Other couples foot it as the Dutch, lazy blue veils floating 
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around the turniped clumsy shoes, thighs infuriating the ait 
through which they step. My cat, however, wears a very short 
linear-ribbed white child’s dress swinging against her pediment 
of warm fuzz. 

Our breaths are rotten as the floors of childhood—nothing of 
onyx with the milky streak. 


SPINSTER 


December, and a sorrowland of snow 

is weighted at your hero's feet and town 

all silver and iceblue. The clockface moon 
hangs deep and sets the head in cameo 

that wore you best by autumn, goldenbrown 
your shoulders glittering its naked rain 

O now with autumn fallen to its death 

no steel, no fire adorn the hero's breath 

or star his eyes, as fires of the stars 

turn out to winter, open skies; nightlong 
each freezing step writes out old danger days 
with streets and walls left everywhere, in pairs 
and lights like frozen tears; still you belong 


your freedom left, that nothing else obeys 
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AUBADE FOR SCHOLARLY VOICES 


Let us, without more bibliography, 
Join in a mighty chorus, 
Ampersand throbbing, 

Sing, “Jbid., ibid., ibid.” 

Sopranos soaring through pure 


Region of ellipses 
In their italic trill, 
The clear passim of tenors, 
The utilitarian bracket sic bracket of altos, 
And the opere citato of the basses: 
Sing, “Tbid., ibid., tbid.” 
Ibidem in excelsis... . 
Sing: let your voices rise in Vol. 
Ibidem in excelsis. ... 
Sing: pp., n.s., et al. 
Sing: tbidem. 
Sing: ibidem. 
Ibidem in the high- 
Est 
Oc-tav-o. 
CHARLES BOEWE 





BOOKS and COMMENT 


Kenneth Lash 


EDWIN HONIG'S 
THE MORAL CIRCUS 


OST READERS will probably note with the first 
poem of this book that the poet fulfills the primary 


requisite for being one—he has an ear for song 


Sprained gulls in twins 
Came lazying 


lo pin their smoky shadows down 


sut not always a sure lyric taste 


Still the morning young and gold 
Among the fish devouring shoals 
Sang out the old 
Imprisoned song 
Of the madcap water walls 

(from “First Morning’) 


And in the second poem, that he has an ear for speech 


You live to plague the long-trenched certainties 
Of middle age, the platitudes of honored 
Ripeness, and like a bitter tide wash on 


The firmly anchored properties of lust 


Though sometimes stuffed with Odysseus’ wax 


* Baltimore: Contemporary Poetry, 1955 
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Glow arrows of inflamed conceits toward goals 
Of intellect past cudgeling, where curseless 
Fathers sup from Plato’s golden bowl. 


And that finally it’s speech which, at its best, doesn’t turn into yet 


finer speec h, but crosses over into a voice: 


O there to rise with power to divine 

The tear from torrents of delayed lament, 

And wear the motley diamond of the self 

On all one was and is, against the death 

Of speech, the shrivelling skin, and be 

Sermon on the mount of one’s own requiem. 
(from “Hamlet’’) 


As the pages turn the voice piles up, dominates, tucking sound 
and image under its wing, becoming more and more distinct even 


as it varies, whether evoking— 


July was lolling 
On my sills, the yard weighed down 
With feathers, beetles, crumbs, cocoons. 
A furious green fur was teething 
On the wind when, past their mothers’ 
Curses, swarthy sweethearts’ yells, 
All my neighbors’ girls sat down 
‘To doze between the mounds, leaflong 
Shadows on their brows. 

(from ‘‘Sleepers’’) 


or bunching into muscle 


So we inhabit a drowsy movie dark, 
Amid love's trophies deliberating self-content, 
Moist anticipants of the overplayed crescendo 
Clutching the smoking guns of pleasure, 
ill suddenly blond beast removes a robe 
And pulsing reel relaxes to a still 
Of smiling passion frozen in our death of will. 
(from “As a Great Prince”’) 
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—or going eighty downwind 


All told the gray world 
sponges hopelessly on swilt 
tall Toms, fliers in the 
howling highways, scorchers 
of the lush long countries. 


(from “The ‘Vall Toms’’) 


-or slowly whistling up the odd, unswervable ‘‘scene-story”’ 
takes to make a sonnet: 


On the slouch-roofed porches of the green 
Hotel, guests from rock-ribbed centuries 

Sit erect, playing at regrets; 

Sympathies like ashen chessmen pass 

From hand to hand and crumble in their cold 
And queasy grasp, until to rockers creaking 
Like the chomp of axes ghostly waiters 

Come with shawls and razor smiles to cut 
Chem off, neck by windy neck 


(from “‘Ancestors’’) 


When in poetry a distinct voice manages to come through di 
rectly, essential technique can be assumed, and the reader is 
spared the barkings from the professional sideshow. Not that he 
is thereby assured technical perfection: on the contrary, this vol 
ume has its share of imperfections (too many of which, it seems 
to me, are sitting around too comfortably in the open). Reading 
the book you're apt to find yourself shrugging off some clichés 
wishing away an occasional line that doesn't work, thinking that 
sometimes he talks too much (e.g., “Walt Whitman’’) even if it’s 


5 


good talk (e.g., “In Divided and Distinguished Worlds’), won 


dering if perhaps it isn’t an over-fondness for metaphor that ox 


casionally shuts off the voice and turns on the abstraction. 
Conversely, you're apt to be equally aware, consciously or not, 


that the book is written in English; that the entire work seems to 
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have been managed without the active intervention of the Greek 
gods; that the forms, though limited in range, usually work with 
quiet accuracy; that the sound is left inside the words, coming 
from modulated streams of them, like fountains, rather than 
from isolated or bunched changings, like bells yanked by rope. A 
sense of varied, working rhythm is felt almost continually. Usual- 


ly it’s quiet and carefully defined, but sometimes he turns up the 


windings on a poem and sends it whizzing (e.g., ‘“Thirtieth 
Year’’) ; or fits it out with fine powdered wings and proves to be 
one of the few poets around who can write a good love lyric. 
Something like “Ditty to His Love” requires almost perfect lyric 
taste and invention, since a “‘light’” love lyric must seem to the 
reader either simplicity itself, or if complex, of a complexity that 
shimmers off into a polish so apt that it reflects your smile even 
before your face is fully turned to it. 

All in all, with lapses both expected and unexpected, the book 
has technique to spare. Yet what strikes me very strongly in this 
respect is that now, some weeks after having first read the book, 
one of my strongest feelings of respect for the poet derives from 
my convictions about a whole mass of technical mistakes he did 
not make. Or more accurately, temptations he did not indulge, 
since what is usually called technical control is mainly a matter of 
the artist’s personality. Technique is a part of form is a part of 
content is a part of poet. Critical navigators know that you can 
take a pretty good fix on a writer by looking hard at what he does 
not do. 

In this volume the virtues of omission are many. The poetry 
doesn't loiter: its leading edge keeps moving across to the other 
side of the poem. It doesn’t sulk: the poems include ugliness but 
go beyond it into meaning. It doesn’t screech: it manages a com- 
mitment without quadrilles of rage. The poet neither crows over 
his passions nor fans himself with the peacock tails of his ideas. 
[he poems are never empty: some lines or even stanzas may seem 
more the result of first taste than second look, but the collection 


contains no dummies. Nor do the poems themselves: there's a 
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wonderful lack of mannequin symbols from Fraser and Freud. 
In fact almost all easy signposts are avoided; one has the sense 
that most of these poems spring from the first hand of a day's liv- 
ing, so that the symbols are less borrowed from print than made 
from looking (looking at sky, sun, wine, water, and aslant with a 
curious absorption in—raw and separately—fish and lips). And 
since this poet is not afraid to let us see into his windows, he usu 
ally does without the correlative curtains, exposes closely and 
faithfully the original materials, and so is able to transfer to us 
his own sense of experience in the act of becoming tangible. 
Therefore there’s no sense of the ‘‘loaded’’; no sense of the static; 
no damned boredom! Something happens, something takes 
place, in most of these poems. Not just words piling up to a fore 
gone conclusion, but rather a narrative or otherwise active thread 
spinning itself conclusively out of given circumstances. One can 
actually listen to these poems, rather than enter a ring with them. 


Nothing much would be gained by speaking of this poet's “dra 


matic talent,” “descriptive talent,” ‘‘evocative talent’ —though 


I’m sure he has them, whatever they are. But what he important 
ly has is not artifice but an effective poetic personality, which 1s 
the only meaningful source and measure of technique. 

Technique is either an ingredient, or else, not really having 
any cake, a public dumbshow of eating it. The a priori served a la 
mode. Well, that way imitation lies—and even novelty, which is 
imitation plus or minus one (one anything). Imitation portrays 
an unfelt experience by reference to available generics. Original 
ity evokes a felt experience by reference to its particulars. Imita 
tion, feeling nothing, provides answers; particular experience, 
feeling ‘everything,’ brings questions. Most of our contempo 
rary poets are exclamation points long before they've been ques 
tion marks enough. 

This is not the case with Edwin Honig. His questioning is 
done onstage, amid the evidence; the emphasis usually falls less 
upon the “conclusion” than upon the confrontation, the emo 


tional and intellectual stirrings that a given group of evidences 
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nudge into movement, and finally into momentum. Movement 
with enough depth, and without too much pattern and precon- 
ception; momentum of sufficient force so that a palpable Self ac- 
cumulates, and finally speaks, in this poetry.” 


EDWIN HONIG has already been hailed as “a new voice.” I 
think the voice in these poems is apt to strike many readers less 
as “new” than as real (which has become almost a new thing for 
us). It is a voice that does not for any length of lines allow itself 
the small shimmering tricks of our poetic confidence men; nor 
the large one, for there is not the usual invitation to the supe- 
riors’ dance. It is not poetry to knock the reader's head off, but 
rather poems in which the poet is trying to screw his own head on 
right. It is a kind of trying to which the term “scepticism” is so 
often misapplied. All questioning may, I suppose, be said to in- 
volve an amount of scepticism, especially when it does not as- 
sume the possibility of “final’’ answers; but “scepticism” cannot 
accurately be applied to a body of work like this where, as the 
poems add themselves together, the emphasis finally descends to 
settle more on quest than question. Actually, in the broad sense 
of the term this is ‘‘religious’’ poetry, very much so in its preoccu- 
pations and partially so in its few beliefs. 

The title poem, “The Moral Circus,” uses fantasy to depict a 
state of moral being—or rather the lack of any such external 
“state”: 

Feeling floored and fleeced and irked, 

I shouted, “Give us the Law!” And it worked. 
As everybody left who’d come in on passes 
The falling dwarf handed me his glasses. 


* A self rather than a construct. The larger number of poets begin with an ability 
to think, acquire an ability to act, and accrete an ability to imitate—therefore they 
can construct, Often construct something good to look on, as is particularly true of 
contemporary American. But knock at the door and there’s nobody home. Rarely 
any real body home, A neighbour with a key shows you around the place. He com- 
pares it with a lot of others, which seems like a good idea because the place does 
remind you of a lot of other places, Rarely of itself. 
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The poem is partially a keynote, at least in its emphasis on moral 
“aloneness”’ (viz., “Hamlet,” “Quest,” “Corrida,” “Walt Whit- 
man,” et al.). If morality has solely individual reference, then the 
world is a ‘‘moral circus,” each of us having his specialty act, and 
all of us freaks—or none. None at least who allows himself to be 
tried as an individual rather than manipulated as a mass. (Famil 
iarly: which is the real moral freak, the bullfighter or the audi 
ence?) But morally significant trials or ‘‘tryings’—as religion, 
legend, and psychiatry all agree—take place in almost unreach 
able isolation. There “The Law” does not exist—or at most exists 
as static (therefore amoral) approximation of the testamentary 
actions of the strongest individuals. The moral world is less a 
jungle than a climate, an atmosphere in which each action forms 
a drop—or a dropping. 

In this atmosphere the poet moves or wanders, neither laugh 
ing nor crying, but being wetted down by the oppositions. Some 
times there's a flashing, almost angry affirmation of the weight of 
an individual or act. Not on the usual scales of eternal ‘‘success”’ 
or “failure.” There are no saints here, who cannot fail because 
they cannot believe in failure; nor any Ahab, who must fail be 
cause he can believe in success. But, given nonperfectibility, 
there are in these poems some day-to-day victories, the only kind 
of “success” that nature allows—vertically, the isolated instance 
made symbolic; horizontally, the history of these instances incre 
mented into something beyond their sum. Century plants and 
redwoods. Not Athena nor science fiction—none of the eternal 
wish-dreams of full blown and final creation, the creation of all 
from nothing. In fact the emphasis seems at last to fall upon the 
creation of almost nothing from something. Our destruction 
myth. 

In these poems the question is not that of bombs, or commu 
nists, or other of the current paraphernalia of frenzy, but rather 


the causes of our possible zero, and pictures of its empty eye: 
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Terror, the man who gets my skin, 
Is the smoothest fellow in 

The marketplace; backslapper 

In checkered vest and diamond pin, 
He winks in stalls of sale or barter 
As though he knew he had a kill 

In each fool-impacted corner 

Where I wait, like any other 


Hoarder, wound about my will 
(from “Rustler’’) 


In every time Death is a hero, but in our time-place of sales 
manship and paralyzed wills it becomes an oddly impure one. 
This volume projects some of the traditional Everyman’s atti- 
tudes toward death: many of the poems, in an almost biblically 
static portrayal, show joy blooming and putrefying like flesh, 
while acute isolation accomplishes its spiritual end at the price of 
self-destruction; other of the poems present death in the familiar 
role of final rest from “divided and distinguished worlds” for the 
“Samson of broken causes”; again, death is occasionally looked 
on as an ultimate “belonging” for the isolated man, who becomes 
part of that undivided collectivity which is finally “gathered.” 
On the other hand these generalized attitudes are first peppered 
and finaliy infiltrated by specific insights and individualized ap- 
proaches. The poet admittedly shares with his time the fascina- 
tion with death, but he does so on several different levels of per- 
sonality and complexity, so that finally Death becomes the char 
coal with which he draws life. His stroke, his peculiar transitions 
from space to no space (passing, or to come), holds his essential 
meaning and vision. 

An analysis ought to be attempted here, but for several reasons 
Iam unable to do it. If I could, however, there would be no need 
to underline that these death poems are not death poetry. It 
is not, of course, subject-matter that determines whether a 
work is essentially preoccupied with life or death. Not even 


what the artist “says” in the work governs its tone. Tone is ines- 
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capably set by basic attitude, and attitude nakedly reveals itself 
in details. It is the materials themselves—the angle of selection 
and the action of arrangement—that determine ultimately what 
the artist has “gotten down.”” Thus many of these poems which 
speak of death succeed in projecting an acute sense of life. In 
much the same way, if Edwin Honig’s book is in part an expres 
sion of the moral circus and the sea around us, it is also—and to 
my view more importantly—itself substance and drama, bread 


and circuses for adults as well as blood and roses for the world 


LEASE AND LOSS 


Fear of all fineness falling off, the one 
Dream already dreamt that cannot be 
Revisited the rising moment when 

We turn to the familiar patience of a roof 
And find the ruin, the lintel lapsing, death's 
Fingers in the beams 


These are the lush last hours when gardens 
Talk to thrushes what we cannot hear 

And they obey, repeat the summons clearly, 
And a sudden tree in all its hair quickens 
rill nothing matters but that gone vibration 
In its slowing hair. 


Four seasons, a common year of fables ends 
Our stare is grass. The clacking audits 

Of those days whirl back to stack the loss as 
Not we but gardens turn proprietory 

lo the dim need of rooting longet 


Something almost past 


The gardens aren't ours who were loaned 
And ownerless. By hours clipped and thrown 
To the last quick speech, to the blown 
Word that touched the thrush, to the cold 
Puff that rustled in the tree’s crown, 


Deprived, possessed, we go 
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Sut Lovingood. Edited with an Introduction by Brom Weber. New 
York: Grove Press, 1954. 262 pp. $4. 


A NUMBER OF YEARS AGO when this reviewer first began to 
examine at length that surprising New York periodical, The Spirit of 
the Times: A Chronicle of the Turf, Agriculture, Field Sports, Litera- 
ture and the Stage (1831-1861), and read the excellent sketches of the 
Old Southwest which George W. Harris contributed to that periodi- 
cal, he felt it was unfortunate that the sketches were not edited and 
“translated” somewhat out of their extremely difficult dialect and of- 
fered in a convenient volume. With Sut Lovingood Mr. Weber has 
brought out such a volume and is to be congratulated on the intelli- 
gent and skillful way he has prepared it. 

Harris’ reputation revived in our century when, during the late 
‘twenties and early ‘thirties, such students of American life and let- 
ters as Napier Wilt, Bernard DeVoto, Franklin Meine, Constance 
Rourke, and Walter Blair, in re-examining nineteenth-century Amer- 
ican humor, established the literary importance of the best of it. And 
of that best Harris’ work is an impressive portion. 

Harris (1814-1869) was born in western Pennsylvania and went to 
Knoxville, ‘Tennessee, as a small child. During an active life there he 
was steamboat captain, inventor, jeweler, glass manufacturer, post- 
master—and popular author. Examinations of his humorous fiction 
and that of his Old Southwest predecessors and contemporaries such 
as Longstreet, Thompson, and Hooper have long since made clear 
the debt that Mark Twain owed this body of writing. As John Heflin 
pointed out in 1934 in a dissertation on Harris, the early writings of 
Mark Twain “mark the climax of a rich development rather than 
the beginning of one.” 

When Mark Twain was ten, Harris was twenty-nine—and con- 
tributed his first known sketch to The Spirit of the Times. Later, in 
1854, he published there the first of his sketches of Sut Lovingood, a 
twenty-year-old Tennessee mountaineer dedicated to humor, practi- 
cal jokes, drink, love, exaggeration, magnificent metaphors, and 
shrewd analysis of his neighbors. These sketches, appearing not only 
in The Spirit of the Times but in the newspapers of Nashville and 
other cities, were popular and regarded by the editors as valuable as- 
sets to their journals. In 1867 most of the sketches were collected as 


262 
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Sut Lovingood’s Yarns Spun by a “Nat’ral Born Durn’d Fool,” a book 
which ever since has been in print in its original version. This re 
viewer a few years ago bought from The Baker Play Company a new 


copy apparently printed from the original plates, and on checking 


now finds that the volume still is available. 

But Mr. Weber’s new edition is called for not only because of his 
excellent introduction but because he has removed the biggest bar 
rier to Sut Lovingood’s acceptance by urban readers: he has revised 
the unreadable extremes of the original dialect. Every critic and 
scholar I know of who has quoted short illustrative passages from Sut 
Lovingood’s Yarns has felt it not only proper but necessary to make 
Sut’s speech more understandable; here Mr. Weber has changed the 
whole book, and has done it consistently and on sensible principles. 

His editing in another, a very minor, matter may not be quite so 
impeccable. I believe it was Walter Blair who first pointed out an im 
portant function of the frame structure in a number of the best 
sketches written by the humorists of the Old Southwest: the conven 
tional--in fact, stilted—opening and closing pages which introduce 
the central narrator emphasize by their conventionality, or by their 
false, flowery culture, the excesses of the dialect and humor of the cen 
tral narrator. Mr. Weber has just possibly underestimated the value 
of this device, for he says in his introduction that he has deleted a few 
lines ‘from the framework in which Harris sometimes enclosed Sut’s 
monologues. Where the latter excisions were made, it was because the 
lines were excessively labored and unfunny or else referred to stories 
not presented here.” 

In reducing the number of the Yarns from twenty-four to eighteen, 
Mr. Weber has made a good selection, and he has done the reader the 
service of adding three sketches of Sut’s political satire about Abra 
ham Lincoln which were not originally in the collection. 


SUT LOVINGOOD’S SKETCHES have many virtues. First of all, 
their author could write. It was not to be until Huck Finn’s magnifi 
cent account of dawn coming to the big river that American fiction 
would have such an effective account of outdoor sights and sounds as 
this brief one by Sut, here as in The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn 
presented in the speech of an illiterate youth 


“I'se heerd in the mountains a first-rate, fourth-proof smash of thunder 


come unexpected and shake the earth, bringin along a string of lightnin as 
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long as a quarter-track and as bright as a welding heat, a-racin down a big 
pine tree, tearin it into broom splits and tooth-pickers, and raisin a cloud 
of dust and bark and a army of limbs with a smell sorta like the Devil were 
about, and the long, darning-needle leaves fallin round with a tith-tith 
quiet-sorta sound and then a-quiverin on the earth as little snakes die. And 
I felt queer in my innards, sorta half-comfort, with a little glad and right- 
smart of sorry mixed with it.... I've seed the Oconee River jumpin mad 
from rock to rock with its clear, cool water... white foam...and music.... 
The rushin water does make music. So does the wind, and the fire in the 
mountain, and it give me an uneasy queerness again. But every time I 
looked at that gal Sicily Burns, I had all the feelins mixed up... .” 


In these sketches we see the contribution the humorists made to 
the development of literary realism in the United States. Before Har- 
ris’ reputation was revived it was often said that realistic fiction about 
the Southern mountaineer first appeared in 1878 with Mary Mur- 
free’s “Dancin’ Party at Harrison’s Cove.” But thirty-three years be- 
fore Miss Murfree’s story, Harris’ ““The Knob Dance—A Tennessee 
Frolic,” effectively described a mountain dance in great detail and 
with none of the trappings or assumptions of romance. And his series 
of Sut Lovingood sketches is the first full-length literary treatment of 
the life of his region. Until Harris wrote, there was no such descrip- 
tion of a mountain domestic scene as this of Sut’s family (here pre- 
sented in its original dialect to illustrate the service Mr. Weber has 
done most readers by his editing): 


“Late one Saturday, we sot in an’ kill’d a-tarin big black an’ white yearlin 
bull beastes, an’ on Sunday mornin, arter gittin a big bellyfull ove fried 
liver an’ chopp't inyuns, dad sot down ontu the cabin steps, in the sun, a- 
playin wif ‘Sugar,’ that wer the pup’s name. I wer mounted ontu the fence 
a-shavin seed-ticks ofen my laigs wif a barlow knife, an’ mam wer in the yard 
sittin ontu the half-bushel wif three ur four ove the childers’ heads in her 
lap, bizzy rite in the middil ove a big still hunt arter insex. At las’ sez 
ee 


Then comes the adventure with “dad” in the bull hide teaching the 
dog to hold on and being bitten and beaten for his pains. 

Only one real fault remains in Sut Lovingood now that Mr. Weber 
has made the dialect more easy for the urban reader and has elimi- 
nated the bad taste of those misspellings which were less a product of 


Sut’s dialect than of the wave of “funny” spelling which was to drown 
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humorists inferior to Harris, such as Artemus Ward and Petroleum 
V. Nasby (“Lait Paster uv the Church of the Noo Dispensashun’’) 
The fault is that when one reads the volume in a single sitting the 
violent practical joking is somewhat repetitious. But not so much as 
one might fear, for as Mr. Weber points out, though “situations may 
at times be repetitive in outline ... they are vivified and transcended 
by imagery which practically never repeats itself.” ‘The risk of mo 
notony is further reduced by Harris’ dramatic power, which, as F. O 
Matthiessen wrote of it, “brings a wonderfully kinetic quality to 
whole situations.” 

And when the reader reflects after finishing the book, the practi 
cal jokes fade and he comes to agree with Mr. Weber's introductory 
remark that ultimately the “universalities such as heroism, fertility, 
masculinity and femininity emerge over a bedrock of elemental hu 
man values which Sut has carved out in the course of his adventures 

. and it is no small feat that they emerge from behind a protagonist 


who has ironically been deprecated by his creator. This is humor on 


a grand scale. CARVEL COLLINS 


The Eagle, The Jaguar, and The Serpent. Indian Art of the Americas 
by Miguel Covarrubias. New York: Knopf, 1954. 112 illustrations in 
text, 6o plates, pp. XVill, 294. $15. 


MIGUEL COVARRUBIAS, the Mexican artist and author has 
written the most comprehensive study of American Indian art pub 
lished to date. Anthropologists, art historians, archaeologists and 
artists are all in his debt for drawing together from widely scat 
tered sources the material he has skillfully collated in his text and 
illustrations. 

Covarrubias has presented the full sweep of American Indian art, 
with emphasis in this volume on the arts of those Indian tribes which 
have lived in Alaska, Canada, and the United States. This has been a 
painstaking task, one neglected by anthropologists 

In this day of over-specialization it would seem that it takes the 
generalist from other fields to knock down the scholarly barriers 
which so often prevent the publication of studies of broad interest, 
studies that survey a whole field and are thereby of value not only to 


the layman but to the scholars themselves. Another such study, in the 
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field of American archaeology, was the work of a dramatic director 
and student of the theater, Kenneth MacGowan’s Early Man in the 
New World. 

Covarrubias has devoted a great deal of his text to the problem of 
origins — the origins of peoples as well as aboriginal art styles in the 
New World. For many years the American historical school of anthro- 
pology, “isolationists” is the name given to this group by the author, 
has been loath to accept the theories of the German school of diffu- 
sion. The New World was peopled by a migration from Asia, to be 
sure; a migration of peoples with only the most meagre arts and in- 
dustries. The orthodoxy has held that American Indian civilizations 
developed completely cut off from the Old World by the vast stretches 
of oceans. 

Now the trend has been reversed. Heine-Geldern, trained in the 
German tradition is leading the way, followed by Ekholm, the Ameri- 
can archaeologist, and others. There has been a rush to jump aboard 
Heyerdahl’s Kon-Tiki and prove that the vast Pacific was indeed no 
barrier but a byway of cultural diffusion from Asia. 

Covarrubias has joined the others. He devotes many pages of his 
book, and numerous illustrations, to establishing the similarities be- 
tween the art styles of ancient China and the New World: a Chou 
dynasty bronze drum is compared to a funerary urn from Marajo 
Island, Brazil; a bone spatula of the Shang period from Honan is 
illustrated along side an architectural detail from a Maya ruin — and 
many others. 

These comparisons are intriguing, and often convincing, as in the 


, 


case for the “old Pacific style” which shows lineal “descent” through 


the wood carving of certain Pacific Island cultures down through the 


wood s¢ ulpture of the Northwest Coast. In each area human and ani- 


mal figures are depicted standing on top of one another — and there 
are many similarities even in design details. Here the author, and 
Heine-Geldern, may have a valid case: there is a statistical frequency 
of similarity of wood carving in the Pacific Islands and the Northwest 
Coast. The case is made all the stronger by the peripheral if not adja- 
cent position of the Northwest Coast to the islands. 

But one can’t help but wonder if a statistical count were made of 
design elements in the Mayan area if one would come up with the 
same frequency, when comparing objects from this area with those 
from the Chou horizon in China. For this reader it is just as unscien- 
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tific to carefully select objects from two such widely separated regions 
and argue for diffusion as it is to select the lexicons of widely sepa 
rated peoples and argue that there was a historic connection because 
z00 words (200 out of how many?) are similar. In such haphazard lin 
guistic comparisons morphology is neglected; in the comparison of 
art styles function is likewise overlooked. In order to establish the 
diffusion of art styles from Asia across the Pacific to the New World 
there will have to be comparative studies of a long series of objects, 
and not single objects removed from the cultural nexus. 

In Chapter II, “Basic Horizons for the History of Indian Art,’’ the 
author divides New World archaeology into three main periods 
early Pre-Classic, Middle Classic, and Late Historic. A chart showing 
the hypothetic correlation of North, Middle, and South American 
cultures will be of great service to the general reader as well as to the 
specialist—although some may take exception to details. 

Covarrubias handles the problem of techniques and their distribu 
tion adequately, but in his discussion of aesthetics he falls far short; 
the writings of Boas and Linton are quoted briefly, but there is no 
mention of Malraux who has written extensively about the aesthetics 
of non-western art. Nor is the work of Bunzel, O'Neil, or others 
mentioned. 

Thus far the book sets the stage for an overall understanding of 
New World Indian art, from Alaska to Chile. The last half of the 
volume is concerned only with the art of the North American Indian 
cultures. 

The art style areas of North America, depicted on a map (p. 145), 


are basically the same as Kroeber’s native areas of North America 


except for the sub-areas which are unnecessary for art-style analysis. 


Each area is taken up archaeologically, with charts based on the work 
of experts in the various regions — Collins for the Arctic for example. 
Ihe areas seem well covered both in text and illustrations. Critics 
must bear in mind the staggering job of selection and compression 
that faced the author. But even with those facts in mind it does seem 
that the arts of the Plains Indians received short shrift. 

The black and white figures scattered through the text are a model 
of good illustration for a volume of this sort; likewise the photographs 
are well selected and reproduced. But this reader found the color 
plates, some of which reproduce paintings of the objects by the au 


thor, of inferior quality the garish blue background selected for the 
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Alaska Eskimo mask, for example (p. 8) and the same blue repeated 


in the painting of the Tlingit bone object (p. 40). Color photographs 


would have been better. 

The author has made an admirable survey of the field from the 
point of view of the archaeologist, art historian, and ethnographer. 
He has followed the cultural approach of the anthropologist, and that 
is certainly all that one could want in any one volume. If future vol- 
umes are planned on Middle and South America which will be com- 
panion studies to this study of North America, then one hopes that 
Covarrubias will give the reader a picture of the relationship between 
the artist and his community, and something of the social and eco- 
nomic aspects of primitive art — an approach he handled so deftly in 
his /sland of Bali. 


JOHN ADAIR 


Little Novels of Sicily, by Giovanni Verga. Translated by D. H. Law- 
rence. New York: Grove Press, 1953. 226 pp. $3. 


LITTLE NOVELS OF SICILY has the vividness, parsimony, and 
precision that have established Verga as one of Italy’s greatest writers. 
It is the third of four books on which his reputation is based and one 
of three translated by D. H. Lawrence. Written in 188, it came 
toward the end of five intensely productive years following Verga’s 
decision to abandon his successful recounting of amorous intrigue in 
Florence and Milan and to deal with the brutal essentials of his na- 
tive Sicily in a “‘veristic’’ manner. 

His iconoclasm, particularly appealing to D. H. Lawrence, is 
evinced not only in this break with the blasé world but also in his un- 
compromising treatment of the parochial potentates and folkways of 
Sicily. Hierarchical parasitism is a dominant theme in the twelve “‘lit- 
tle novels.” Priests, as well as secular men of property, make them- 
selves fat and snug by battening on those below. Officials do their 
bidding, so that all assume the law “is made for them who've got 
money to spend.” In turn the little people make their living at the ex- 
pense of one another. Arbitrary folkways are shown as further con- 
stricting the narrow lives of the poor: “the red-head” singled out as a 
bearer of ill-luck, “the frog-catcher” held in contempt. Verga’s eman- 
cipation from convention is evident, too, in his direct yet conversa- 
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tional style, which Lawrence called “modern.” Especially noteworthy 
is the choice of spare, apt figures that carry tremendous implications 
with great ease, as in the stark statement that Goodwife Filippa’s hus- 
band was “linked up with his galley companions like a string of 
onions. 

Generally Verga’s style is unencumbered with rationalizations and 


springs directly from empathy with characters and situations. These 


are typically Sicilian in detail, eternally human in type, like Cosimo 
the litter-driver, the prototype of all neurotics who cannot enjoy a 
moment of good fortune for fear of possible disaster. 

Verga’s limitations, as Lawrence has pointed out in the illuminat- 
ing introduction to Cavalleria Rusticana, derive from the intemper- 
ate use of these very skills. His parsimony sometimes leads to meager 
characterizations and jerky transitions. In the effort to let the story 
“come by itself,” to ‘mature like a natural fact,” his self-eflacement 
sometimes becomes obtrusive. All are evident in “Don Licciu Papa.” 
Lawrence felt that Verga should not have strained to by-pass the 
peculiarities of his own perceptions but should have recognized him 
self as an integral part of the creative act. As it happened Verga’s 
fanatic efforts to be objective led to compulsive perfectionism. This 
resulted in repetitive reworking of material and finally in complete 
silence many years before his death. 

Even so, the uninhibited Lawrence regarded the inhibited Verga 
as “extraordinarily good” and felt that only one person, Lawrence, 
could translate him—“adequately at least.” In view of Mossbacher’s 
recent translation of The House by the Medlar Tree this claim seems 
rash. Nevertheless Lawrence did show an unusual sensuous rapport 
with and respect for Verga in his modest, sensitive translations, which 
he kept relatively free of Lawrencisms, One artist can pay another 
no greater tribute. 

MARY FREEMAN 





COMMENT 


Something About Henry Green 


I WANT TO SAY something about Henry Green because I think 
that such comment as he has had, especially in this country, has usual- 
ly done less than justice to him. He has not been treated harshly, but 
with one or two exceptions he has been dismissed too lightly. Life 
magazine's grin over his dual life, as an industrialist and a novelist, 
typifies the acceptance of Green as an amusing oddity. It is not sur- 
prising. If one approaches his novels expecting the idle recreation of 
an eccentric businessman, one will find what seems ample indication 
of the work of a dilettante who has picked up the cliches of modern 
novelists: the style is brittle and grammatically peculiar; such form 
as is apparent seems that of a short story, pneumatically inflated; the 
characters are shallow and insignificant, and their affairs—the plots of 
the novels—are supremely trivial. Indeed, the novels give a strong im- 
pression of mere oddity and faddish vacuity. 

sut I do not think that Green’s novels are really odd and I do not 
think that they are merely clever. Without pretending to present the 
Writer of the Century, I think I can nevertheless make out a case for 
the view that Green is a serious novelist whose accomplishment is very 
impressive. I want to argue that Green is a superb craftsman whose 
craft is devoted to the exposition of a limited but interesting view of 
life. In other words, I want to argue that what may seem capricious or 
trivial or faddish in Green's writing is the product of real art and not 
of dilettantism. 

Green's achievement in the novel to date is the creation—indeed, 


the evolution—of a medium for expressing a particular view of reality 
which sees some significant aspects of life through the seemingly in- 
coherent and insignificant superficies of it. In aim and in method 


Green is reminiscent of Jane Austen, piercing into the heart of human 
reality without philosophizing or generalizing but only by exposing 
patterns in the small, nameless, thoughtless acts and notions and feel- 
ings which are the ordinary stuff of our individual and corporate lives. 

Novelists have always been confronted with the fact that their sub- 
ject matter, this “stuff of life,” is chaotic, and generally unmanage- 
able, and that it is the artist’s function to create meaningful order. 
rraditionally, absolute religious or ethical systems which transcend 
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human life have served, so to speak, as magnets whose positive and 


negative poles of value line up the iron filings which are the raw ma 
terial of life. In our times Freud, Marx, and Einstein, in their various 
ways, have neutralized the absolute orders; modern writers are left 
with only the iron filings. 

“Realism” has thus become the philosophical substitute for abso 
lute value judgments, with the result that the chaotic materials of life 
become life itself, the true definition of life. The realistic writer is less 
concerned with major, clearly “important” action than with the sum 
of trivial acts which seem to have no particular result and no special 
significance. Each writer arranges his material in his own order, a pat- 
tern which reveals the true reality as he sees it. Thus “realism” takes 
on as many forms as religion ever did, and perhaps the best way to ex 
plain Henry Green’s unique point of view will be to distinguish it 
from two extremes which the realistic approach has taken: for con- 
venience we might call these the objective and subjective methods. 

Objective realism is the easier to describe. The objective realist 
takes the meaningless, chaotic stuff of life and gives it all the order it 
needs by arranging it in lists. In his Story of a Novel, Thomas Wolfe 
tells of the ledgers in which he set down “everything from gigantic 
and staggering lists of the towns, cities, counties, states, and countries 
I had been in, to minutely thorough, desperately evocative descrip 
tions of the undercarriage, the springs, wheels, flanges, axle rods, 
color, weight, and quality of the day coach of an American railway 
train,” and he says that he wrote 100,000 words about the journey of 
a train across Virginia at night. This is the objective method: to ree 
ord all experience for its own sake, a man being the total of all the 
places he has been, things he has touched, words he has heard, etc. 
Thus a man may find himself; thus he can establish his identity and 
his relation to the world at large. (At its extreme, of course, such a 
principle may be an absurdity, as if counting grains of sand would 
define a beach.) 

The subjective realist like Virginia Woolf is also interested in trivi 
alities—not, however, in themselves, but as they enter the stream of 
consciousness, where these things take on symbolic significance. She 
sees the inner consciousness as the true reality, and anything may be 
significant as it makes an impact on the mental and emotional life. 
For example, in To the Lighthouse, the lighthouse of the title has 
function in the novel only as it represents to various characters a 
vague, impotent yearning. Nothing is important, nothing is real, ex 
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cept as it is apprehended; but through apprehension anything may 
become important—a grain of sand becomes a symbol while a moun- 
tain passes unnoticed, 

Henry Green stands in an oblique relation to these two divergent 
points of view. To him, the external and the internal are not sharply 
distinguished, External facts and incidents, internal thoughts, feel- 
ings, and fancies, together comprise the chaos out of which each per- 
son must create the order which is his life. It might even be said that 
Green's characters themselves are directly dealing with the problem 
of realism; to separate the trivial from the significant, the fancied 
from the actual, is the problem which all of them must somehow 
solve. Their one awareness is the necessity to gain their own identity 
by finding a pattern for their lives; but the awareness is not deliberate 
and the search is half-conscious and confused, a kind of puberty of the 
mind and spirit. His characters are constantly amazed at the triviali- 
ties of their existence, at the inconsequence of their efforts to be ef- 
fective, at the absurdity of their attempts to understand or to be un- 
derstood. Green's stories, therefore, as their titles often indicate— 
Living, Party-going, Loving, Concluding, Doting—are concerned with 
processes, not with achieved states of being. 

Thus, though they are no more stupid or indecisive than anyone 
else, Green’s characters muddle their way through life, trying to define 
their own reality, trying to express themselves in word and action. 
They finally achieve what they can momentarily accept as a solution, 
though they are actually little nearer than before to self-awareness. 
Yet there is a way out of this chaos; and if the characters in the novels 
do not find it, it is partly because they are negative examples—they 
are, ultimately, in the gentlest possible sense, satiric portraits. But 
they are satirized only gently because they all try, and to a greater or 
less extent trying is success. Thus the general title for all Green's nov- 
els might be Doing. Doing is better than Not-Doing; sloth is the trap. 
Some doings are better than others, of course, and the best of all is 
loving. 

It is significant, I think, that Loving should be the novel which 
seems most thoroughly realized. Its subject is, of all Green’s extremely 
various subjects, closest to the central problem in his awareness of life, 
for among human experiences it is the process of loving which most 
immediately raises the question, who or what am I? and sets in conflict 
the greatest range of associated ideas, moods, and actions. 

To express this paradoxical view of reality as a meaningful and pur- 
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poseful aggregate of the meaningless and purposeless details of life, 
Green has evolved a style and form for the novel which, though of 
course not created by him whole cloth, are uniquely his and are a 
thoroughly fitting medium for what he has to say. 

Green chooses to treat the novel as a self-contained but only arbi- 
trarily limited segment of experience which must be made to reveal 
itself casually, without apparent premeditation. Thus his novels have 
neither beginning nor end in the Aristotelian sense—he attempts to 
create for the reader the illusion that he is being introduced to a 
group of people who already know each other and have no particular 
reason overtly to explain their pre-existing characters or situations; 
one gradually gets to know them from their actions, from casual al 
lusions that they make to what little of importance has happened to 
them previously. Finally, by living with them for a while—sometimes 
by having access to thoughts one would not in life be let in on—one 
gets to know them well; this accomplished, nothing more of signifi 
cance will transpire and so the novel may stop—not end, just stop. Al 
though Loving might seem something of an exception to this prin- 
ciple in that it begins and ends with definite events, even these do not 
begin and end the action in the usual sense. What happens in Loving 
does not follow with any kind of necessity from the event which opens 
the story, the death of a butler, with the consequent elevation of Char- 
ley Raunce to that position; and the essential unimportance of the 
elopement of Charley and Edith at the end of the novel is pointed up 
by the manner in which Green treats it: “Over in England they were 
married and lived happily ever after.”” He is saying, of course, that you 
can think this concludes the matter if you want to; if you want the 
kind of ending stories have, well, here is a real story-book ending for 
you—but life doesn’t really come to conclusions this way. 

This indefiniteness at the limits of the stories serves, as it character 
istically does in Virginia Woolf's novels as well, to avoid the isolation 
of the chosen experience—to keep it from seeming an island of signifi 
cance in an otherwise normal life. At the same time, and more direct 
ly serving Green's particular point of view, the device suggests that 
this process of self-definition, what I have called the puberty of the 
mind and spirit, does not have a chronological inception and compl 
tion, as physical adolescence does. Rather, this is the very process of 
a lifetime. 

Technically, this device imposes a particular necessity that the ac- 


tion be, or at least seem, self-contained. If a novelist chooses, by means 
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of a narrator or his own unacknowledged intervention, formally to 
introduce the characters and the situation to the reader, he has con- 
siderable freedom in the exposition of extraneous information: when 
he brings in a new character, for example, he may pause to review the 
person's history from birth if he chooses. In creating the illusion of 
non-intervention, Green accepts severe limitations upon exposition 
because it must seem that the reader is dropping into the action al- 
most accidentally or at random. Illustration of this principle would 
have to be lengthy; I may only observe here that Green is remarkably 
skillful in keeping matters of concern within the actual scope of the 
story and remarkably subtle in introducing what he cannot work into 
the immediate action. 

Green's style reinforces the impression of immediacy which is creat- 
ed by such a carefully restricted form. Since his characters do not re- 
veal themselves in large and crucial acts, but rather in their minute 


concerns within a narrow scope of action, the emphasis must be upon 
conversation and gesture at the expense of narration and description 


in the more general sense. Green’s perception is shrewd and humor- 
ous, and he has developed a style which is clean and economical but 
at the same time suggests the vagaries and redundancies of speech; 
without awkwardness or obscurity he manages to suggest the usually 
clumsy attempt to “say just what I mean.” In Loving, for example, 
there is a conversation between the housemaids, Edith and Kate, just 
after Edith’s discovery of Mrs. Jack and the captain: 


“There 'e was,” Edith broke out between gasps. “I seen the hair of is ‘ead, 
large as life, you could ‘a’ knocked me down with a leaf,” she said. 

“The what?” cried Kate arrested.... 

“The captain,” Edith replied calmer, put a hand to her throat, and swal- 
lowed. With obviously a great leap of her mind Kate got there. 

“In your young lady's bed? O goody,” she shouted, at which both began to 
giggle helpless. “Large as life,” one said, the other repeated, then the two of 
them giggled again. “In her bed,” one said, the other echoed, and both shout- 
ed with laughter. “All night?” shrieked Kate, and it seemed she forgot that 
she had been at odds with Edith about Charley Raunce. “All night,” Edith 
screamed back. Holding their sides, they crowed with laughter. 


These devices of abrupt, unstated transition, the elimination of dis- 
pensable words with merely grammatical function, and conversational 
repetitiveness, the fragmentary remarks and the economical narrative 
device of “one said, the other repeated,” all contribute to a vivid evo- 
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cation of the girls’ titillation and confusion, their amusement which 
verges both on embarrassment and on tears. What Green is aiming at 
in style is much the same thing that he is aiming at in the structure of 
the novel: a sense of direct participation and a reduction, a pruning 
down to what is absolutely essential. 

Just as it is typical of Green’s characters that they are always talking 
but seldom seem to listen, so his style and technique put the reader in 
precisely the same position: the reader finds that he too isn’t really 
listening. Something that he read a bit ago was probably significant 
but he missed it; what he is reading at the moment seems to have a 
significance which he cannot entirely grasp. The transparency of the 
writing, the casual, unclimactic order of events are not so much trap 
pings of style as they are the subjects of the novels. As the characters 
muddle along, the reader muddles along behind; as the characters fail 
to find purpose in their lives, the reader may almost fail to find pur 
pose in the novel. But not quite, for the disorganization of the novel 
is only apparent. 

This view of Green’s central communication and his medium for 
expressing it seems to me to explain the sense of importance which 
attaches to his characters; in spite of the fact that what they are up to 
is of flamboyant unimportance, we are concerned about them and 
what they are doing. We are made to follow the process that each one 
goes through in attempting to define, to articulate, to communicate, 
to achieve—something, or nothing 

JAMES APPLEGATE 
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